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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
Sy the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Passion is flerce and bends to no control; 
It robs the reason and usurps the soul. 
As the summer sun sank like a dying king in the 


mass of crimson clonds that lay at the back of: the 
village of Dale two labourers, bent with toil and tra- 
vel by that selfsame sun, ‘neath which they had 
laboured for threescore years, trudged wearily across 
the fields and along the lane that led from the Dale 
House to the little village at the foot of the hill. 

They had finished their day’s work, and, with their 
hoes across their shoulders, stopped to wipe their 
brows and look back. 

“It be a fine even,” said one. “ We'll have some 
rain, maybe, though, ’fore the morn.” 

“ That’s like enough,” said the other, “ and ’ull do 
no harm neither.” 

“ Ain’t thee a’nigh done that three-acre yet, Will ?” 

“Ay,” replied Will, “a’most. What are thee 
goin’ on to-morrow ?” 

“T dunno,” said the other. “I mayne go up to the 
Dale and see.” 

; . . doan’t envy thee,” remarked Wil), with a short 
augh. 

“TI dunno why thee shouldst,” retorted John. “I 
would rather face the old ’un than come acrost Maes- 
ter Darrell.” 

“Hum!” said the other, “didet see him to-day ?” 

“T did,” replied John, “as ill luck 'd have it,” 

“Why didn’t ’ee ask him then?” 

“Ask him!” echoed John. “It ‘ud a been more 
"un my head were worth. I was a-diggin’ the acre 
when he come oop, black as thunder like, swearin’ 
like mad, and thwackin’ the old mare as if a meant to 
kill un.” 

“What ailed him, man?” 

“How do I know?” retorted John, with ashake of 
his old gray head, “ And, what’s more, ’tain’t like 
as do any one else. He worin one of his tantrums, I 
spose, He’s a brute, he be,” 





[THE MAN FROM THE CAPE.} 


“ Thee’d better tell him so,” remarked his compa- 
nion, with a grin. “ I believe he’d kill ’ee.” 

“Tt’s most like,” answered tle other, wearily, 
“Not as I thinks o’ tryin’, Hast thee seen Maester 
Hugh to-day, Will?” 

“* Yees,’’ replied Will, “I seed him a comin’ from 
the hoose. He were as black as thunder too,” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old man,John. “ They a been 
a-tiffin again there. Poor Maester Hugh, I do pity 
him, Will. I’m thinkin’ these rich folk ain’t got so 
easy @ life on it as some o’ we poor folk do think, 
look ’ee, But where will ’ee find a handsomer hoose 
an’ a grander than the Dale? and where’s the squire 
in the county as ‘as got such a sight o’ money as the 
maester? Where, too, will ’ee find a uprighter lad 
than Maester Hugh? He’s oneo’ th’ good sort, mark 
’ee, yetel’m thinkin’ the poor lad ain’t more happier 
than old soft Tom, down village. He’s got his fill 
o’ meat and drink, and his hosses and dawgs, but—— 
Hist! what's that, man?” 

The old labourer’s lecture on human happiness was 
brought to a sudden close by a rustling of the leaves 
and the sudden apparition of a handsome, stalwart 
form, that, with a bound, and followed close bya pair 
of splendid greyhounds, cleared the hedge and 
alighted at the startled labourers’ feet. 

The athlete, for no other than an athlete could 
havesocleanly cleared the hedge, was a tall, strongly 
built youth, with a handsome, well-cut face, that 
struck one more by its expression of stern nobility 
than by any regularity of features, and by a certain 
air of proud earnestness that spoke out plainly in the 
dark brown eyes and well-formed lips. 

Stooping to recover his hat, that had fallen from 
his head of short auburn hair, that, try hard as he 
would to brush it straight, would form itself into 
little crisp curls upon his white forehead, he said, 
with a kind, cheery laugh : 

“Well, John, knocked off—ch? Finished the 
three-acre, Will?” 

The men touched their foreheads, and, with re- 
spectful answers, passed op, 

“ Maester” Hugh, for it was he of whom the men 
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had been just speaking, whistled to his dogs and 
struck out in the direction of the huge bouse that now 
loomed black and grim against the sunset. 

As old John had intimated, it would have been dif- 
ficult to have found a nobler place than Dale House 
or @ more unhappy man than its owner, for Squire 
Darrell was blessed, or rather cursed with a passion- 
ately hot temper and a disposition that always and 
ever insisted upon seeing things in their worst light 
if they hada bad one, and making a bad light for 
them if they hadn’t one. 

The stalwart youth striding up the lane this parti- 
cular sumer evening was his only son—as passionate 
and hot-headed as his father, though with a more 
generous disposition and a kindlier heart. 

Scarcely a day passed without the two Darrells 
coming to words, or “ tiffin’’’ as the tenants called 
it, and the continual wordy war had heightened the 
elder man’s moroseness and bestowed the shadow of 
a frown upon the face of the younger. 

The clue to the continual ill temper of the squire 
could be traced to a very definite cause. 

Down in the hollow at the base of the hill upon 
which the Dale stood was another wealthy mansion, 
owned by a Miss Rebecca Goodman. 

Miss Rebecca Goodman, having no father or 
mother, was her own mistress, and owner of an ex= 
tremely rich estate as well asa goodly sum in the 
Three Per Cents. 

Besides being wealthy, Miss Rebecca was—well, 
yes—rather old, though she might have looked upon 
“thirty vefging upon forty ” as a very juvenile age, 

Hugh could remember her a fair-haired, insipid- 
looking girl when he was but a child, and consequently 
might be pardoned for’refusing to fall in love with 
the rich mistress of Ashleigh House, although she 
used all her woman’s arts to snare him, for Miss Re- 
becca had given her timid, faded heart’ to the stal« 
wart Hugh, and spent the best part of her time in 
watching him with the aid of an antiquated field 
glass from her bedroom window as he rode or walked 
over the Dale Farm, 





| The squire, like most old men who have lived past 
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the golden time of love and romamce into the days of |’ 


money-worship, thought it particularly good mateh 
for his son, not so much on acconnt of the money as 
of the estates, which bordered upon tite Darrells’. 

The old man longed to see the barrier broken down 
and the rich fields rolled into one ownership. But, 
much to his astonishment and, of course, anger, 
Master Hugh when the squire broached the topic at 
first stared with surprise aud then exclaimed: 

‘*Marry Rebecca Goodman! She is old enough to 
be my mother! Not I, sir.” 

This was rather an exaggeration. Miss Rebecca 
‘was not quite so aged. 

For a hundred times the squire had returned to the 
charge, and Hugh, firm as a rock in his refusal to 
make love to the wealthy Rebecca, had at last begun 
to hate even her name most heartily and to irown 
heavily when his father mentioned it. 

Still the old man did not despair, and seatesly & 
day passed without his returning to the charg®, some- 
times with anger, at other times with a Weak and 
Comical attempt at coaxing. 

Hugh could always tell when the latter mode of 
attack might be expected by the sudden and dnua- 
tural good humour on the part of the equire for soine 
little time previous, 

Yet the father was proud of tle son and loved 
nothing better than to hear thon ring squires, 
when deep in the second botile, the praises of 
sturdy Hugh, and tell how he rdde the fox across 
Dale Hollow aud over the stream, or brought down 
the birds at a score a quarter With his unerring aim, 
for Hugh Darrell was throughout the county 


as a monareh in the of j end if a 
yokel wished to praise ® or cry up 
his terrier he knew no higher than “As 


strong as Maester Hugh.” 

Nor did the 6on lack love for his father, who, settin 
aside the perpetual storm of tavective that he hurl 
at Lis sou’s head on every possible occasion, had not 
been av unkind parent, 

Money there was for Bf plenty and to 
and the old man poured it out for him with no illivera’ 
hand; but Hugh Was of an independent t, and 
was rather given to look tponm gold as and 
sometimes envied the labourer on the estate 
who ~-- a ae a + vere his 
weekly wage but, more , his ’ 

Often when the carved rafters of the diniug-ball 
rang with his father’s shrill voles, raised ip & tempest 
of passion over some trifle, Hugh would stride off to 
the village and, eitting beside one of the labourers or 
ganekeepers, Would smoke hie cigar and wait until 
the clouds, summoned by his father’s words, had 
cleared from his brow. 

Only this morning there had been a stofm, blown 
up by a discovery of the squire’s that Hugh’s dogs 
had run through his pet rosary, and Hugh had goue 
out with Lis favourite hounds and stayéd out, disre- 
garding lancheon and ¢ven diuser—the Naglishmun’s 
favourite meal, 

Just as he reached the terrace aad ascended the 
stone steps, his brow, whivh bad been stnooth and 
bright in the lane, darkeusd agetn, 604, throwing his 
cap upon the hall table, ke pushed epen the diaiug- 
room door, prepared. 

Dinner had not been removed, and the squire, who 
was deep in his first bottle, looked ap sharply. 

“ Where have you been, sirfuh ?” he asked, frown 
ing at the loose shootiag-javket and gaiters. “ Have 
= forgotten the diunemhour or ate you too lazy to 

ress ?” 

“ Neither, sit,” replied Hugh, dropping into a chair. 

“Then why the deuce ¢annot you come fu at the 
oe time? Did you a m6 to Wait for you? 

f you did yon weré tmfstaken—I have dined, sir.” 

Hugh inclined his hema. 

“T did not expect you #6 wait,” he said, “or I 
should have been home in tite, Iam not hangry— 
indeed I have had a ertst and ¢heése at the lodge.” 

“A crust aud cheese,” snatled the equite. “ By 
Heaven, sit, it is well you are not sonipelled to dine 
every day on such fregal fare.” 

“] should notregtet it much if I were, dir,” replied 
Hugh, with ashort, musical laugh which was peouliar 
to him, “ Breed and ¢lieese ate not bad fare wien you 
have walked a score of miles aad feel hangry éenvtigh 
to eat the bread alotic.” 

“Bah!” retorted the sqaite, “yon talk fike « 
plouglboy, [tell you whas it is, sitrah, you act like 
one too!” 

Hugh rose slowly, ft was time to retreat, 

“ Bread and cheese!” gtuwled the squite; “another 
of your low notious I suppose. It befite the dignity 
of the heir to Dale to be munching bread and cheese 
With the gauvkespet while his own dinner lies nti- 





-touched. I tell you, es new notions of youts 


are abominable to me. Atid What fs more I will not 
suffer them. By gad, we'll have you playing all 
fours on the village ale-house beich with the boot. 
maker—— 





Haugh turned sharply, his eyes Mashiag and his lips 
tightly set. 

*Sir—” 

“Ay,” roared the squiré, “that strikes bome, sir, 
does it? If the cap fits wear it, sirrah, wear it, 

Hugh smiled darkly. 

“You forget, sir,” he sternly, “that at 
arog my offence is the luncheon at the game- 

éeper’s, your anger for the game at all-fours on the 
ale-house bench might be postponed considering that 
it has never been played.” 

“ How do I know that?” snarled the squire. 

Hugh's face flushed again. 

* Because I don’t speak falsely. Bah, sir, why tear 
passion to tatters o’er nothiug? I am late to dinner, 
the loss is mine, if loss there be, I—"" 

“ Ay, ’tis like you, sit,” retorted the father, not to 
be appeased. “You'd argue till m say 
the county is agape at your mad tricks—I ssy——' 

“ The post boy, sir,” said-e with 
the evening letter bag, and the poke off to 
snatch it from the trembling man’s hand. 

Hugh took the opportanity to leave the room, 

Hastily tearing opem the en : 
the patience to extract a letter the usual way, 
Squire Darrel picked out one letter whose han 
writing he thought he kaew, and was soon 
its contents, whi¢h must have been of 
for, ere he bad nearly reached the midd 
it down and hurried to the door, but at the momentof 
opening his mouth to call Hugh he burried tuto the 
room again, and muttering, “ No, Pll let the malapert 
wait,” took ap the letter and finished ite perusal. 

That yar a me 30% caleedy 
the contents lor Hugh st a 
Lith, starting off for @ walk acruss the vatfcy and 
stopping to rest awhile at the blacksmith’s forge. 

lle he was leaning against the door, his eyes 
fixed on the shower of sparks, and his thoughts keep- 
tng time with the clang, clang of the hammer upon 
the anvil, a horseman pulled up at the doot,#nd, dis- 
mounting, led his animal, # strong-looking @ob, into 
the shoeing-stall. 

Looktog up to call his hounds from sniffing et the 
traveller’s Leels, Hugh’s gave was atiracted and 
chained by the singular appearance of the now 
euimer. 

He was & thick-set man of about forty, in 
the libs, = sy @ ruddy, Mee ppg on ace 
that gave appearance & s¢a-captain, 
though his dress partook of the character of a well- 
to-do farmer's. 

Ashe passed Hugh heshot a glance at his. stal- 
wart figure, and with an almost imperceptible nod of 
epproval od him “ Good-even. 

Good-evehing,” said Hugh. “ Your cobis alittle 
lame—is he-not? Have you ridden him far?” and, 
never proof against a horse, he walked up to the 
animal and putted it. 

“ Twenty ‘miles,” replied the traveller, “He has 
only gone lame the last hulffancy it’s a aail wrong. 
Perhaps, Mr. Blacksaiith, yeu'li be good suough to put 
us right.’ 

As the smith oame forward the horseman walked 
to the door, aud wiping his brow with a buge silk 
handkeréhief looked curiously up aud down the street. 

“What might be the name of this village?” he 
asked, without tarning rowad. 

“Dale,” said Hugh. 

“ Dale, 6h?” replied the stranger. “ Well, it’s « 
good old Hoglish awe aud suvmingly a good old 
Euglish village. That’s the ian, I suppose—elvan 
aud comfortable, eh?” 

“Very, sit,” auswered the suiith, to whom the 
question seemed put, “There bean’t a bettes house 
within thirty tafle.” 

“Ab,” said the stranger, “ that’s high praise, 1 
ought to be satisfied. Not that 1 an inclined to be 
too particular, young sir,” he added, turning to Hugh 
with ® qneer twinkling im hig sharp eyee—“for I 
huven"t slept in a pair of Bugligh shests for forty 
yeats. 

“That's a lovig while,” seid Hugh, with a short 
long “T must say you don’t lost any the worse 
for it.” 

“I don’t, eh? You don’ think Ido, eh? Well, 
I ‘suppose I don’t. et I suppose, have tot 
slept out of an Dnglish for twenty years, eh?” 

“ Never in my life,” ¢atd Hugh. 

“And you don’t look any the worse for that,” re- 
torted the traveller, laughing grimly at tie weak joke 
and casting another approving glance atthe graceful, 
sturdy form of the youth, 

Then sinking on the benvh beside the door ke went 
on, in & half-absént sort of ways 

“Yes, forty years since I luet saw this merry Dng- 
land. It's Ghanged, wonderfully changed—and it 
would say the same to me if it could speak,” he 
added, sharply. 

Hugh nodded, because no otter 9 


was possible, 
and because he did not want to sedate tanonnay 
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‘whom he could not help feeling 4 strange and, as it 
seemed to him at that mOmeat, an unaccountable in- 
terest, 

“ Yes, the country and I are both changed. I left 
it, young sir, when it was a miserable, do-nothing 
sort of place, I a pennitesswell, ploughboy, for I 
wasn’t much better; I come back years after 
with twenty thousand pounds in my pocket and as 
fine an estate as any lord might wish to owa, to find 
ite ishing, mouey-getting country.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds,” said Hugh, “and a 
fine estate are indeed a change from——” 

“ Ploughboy,” filled in the traveller as he paused. 
“You're right; but it’s the truth. Who’s your 
greatest farmer about here now 2?” he added, turning 
to the smith, 

“ Squire Darrell, sir, at the Dale yaunder, he be 
the largest faermer.” 

“ How many head of cattle?” 

“ Nigh upon eight score,” replied the smith, with 


orepe “It be a soight worth the seein’ to watch 


actoss the mead=——"" 

The traveller burst into @sharp laugh. 

* Bight score?” he repeated; “and you call that a 
fata? Why, man, 'twould one of our out- 
stations, Eight re? ae you toa —_ 
head, © shee a ma two hun 
homer ‘ 


The smith stared, then shovk his head, ho knew 
his place too wellto challenge #customer’s statement. 
ceased omking hie leg with his whip, and 

taising himself to his full eight fixed his dark eyes. 
with an fierce scrutiuy Upon the speaker's 


The sharp little eyes however met his unflinch- 
ingly, aud standiag forward Hagh said: 

we May T ask without rudeness where your farm is 
situated 7” 

“You ask, ond I'll answer you,” retarned the 
“ems ene, wae beng a aga 
rein Autenigua, near the Oape of Good Hope. 
hold « cattle ran of twenty milos of pastare, with 
out-stations that would swallow up two of our friend 
Darrell’s whele conesrn, You think that a fine piece 
of meow, young sir— what would you say to twenty 
op of it, Ky aystence yey or bya a 

ruuners wenty 8 »” he re x 
warming uh the thome, “ lying green as a 
Bede t'a What I call cattle 
taisiug, This,” waved tis hand with good- 
humoured contempt at the wealthy farm lying before 


the doot, “this I call-playing at it. 

Hugh, Iosolnated by tho inontal pitere, flung him- 
self down upoa the seat and, ealous to hear more, 
“And this you say is in Autenigua, a queer 
name !” 

“ Ay, Autenigua ; that’s the place fora man with 
heart and muscle,” hers the shatp eyéa glanced at the 
listener’s bent, earnest brow with a piercing glance- 
“ This old country is worn out, is fast asleep. u- 
tenigua is awake, and all alive! You call it life to 
be lying desing here, eating, drinking and sleeping 
in one dot of land about the size of a hazél ntu. I 
call it life to be flying like the wind on a thorough- 
bred across the prairie, with the cattle on ahead, and 
the crack of the whips in your ears. You hunt the 
fox—there we hunt the elephant and buffalo, and run 
down the hyenas and antelopes, and scour across » 
hundred miles of prase and forest, free as air and 
almost as healthy,” and he swept hia hand ip the air 
with a sharp, triumphant laugh. 

Haugh sprang to his feet, his eyes all aflame, 

*“ Where——” he commenced. 

“ Ask for Stewart Corner, at Algoa Bay or Oapo 
Town, and they'll tell yon sharp enough,” replied 
the traveller. “My name is Stewart, and the Gor- 
ner is my chief station, and if youdoubt my word 
come over some fine day,” here he showed hie white 
teeth ina gtin, and shot another glance from the sharp 
eyes, “and |’ll show you round.” 


Hugh rose. 
“Thanks,” he said, with a short laugh, and whist- 
ing to his dogs gave him good-night. 
he Cape settler looked after hhn until he had 
disappeared in the twilight, thea turned to the suuth 
and said ; 

“ Who's that youngster?” 

“ That be Macater Hugh, Squire Darrell’s son,” re- 
plied the smith, 

The settler whistled, 

“The deuce!” be exclaimed “He's o splendid 
young fellow, I-don’t think Lever saw a or 
strongerlimbed.” 

“ Tt ain’t like you should,”retorted thesmith, with 
a glow of pride, “ Maester Hugh’s the steongest, 
handsomest gentleman you'd find within the ceen- 


Ks daresay, I daresay,” returned the settler, 
henge " He’s wasted in this: hole—wasted. 
was' 
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“That he be, sir, that he be,” said the smith, 
watmly. “I've said it a score o” times, and I’m 
thinking it won't be long, maybe, “fore Muaester 
Hugh will be « flyin’ from theould nest, for the squire 
be enoagh to drive acoo skeered———” 

“What! rather short, eh ?” said the settler, stop~ 
ping the tune he was whistling and ‘halting in fs 
walk to and fro in front of the forge. 

“BStort !” echoed the smith, with a gria. “ That 
bean’t the word, If you do come ‘across the squire 
when he be out 0” temper you'll say he be short in- 
deed.” 

“ Ah, he and Master Hugh don’t agree, eh?” 

The smith shook his head. 

“ Loike cat and dawg.” 

The settler thrust his hands in bis pockets with a 
queer smile, and went on with his tune. 

The amith, taking the hint, punched the shoe and 
led the horse into the road, 

“ All right now ?” asked the traveller. “Here’s 
half a sovereign for you—never mind the change. 
Good-night.” 

Too astonished to return the salutation, the amith 
stared after him as he rode off at ashamp trot, and 
then turned into the smithy again, 

Before he had reached the forge,. however, the 
strange customer had returned, and, palling up his 
steed at the door, said, with a hearty laugh: 
py So the squire aud the sou don’t hit it afi very well, 

And before the smith could reply he tarned and 
rede off once more, this time forgood, his shatp laugh 
tinging out behiud him, 


CHAPTER Ii. 
Zn nll'the yours of life will somndo out woigh 
n ’ TB 0! w 
The follies of an hour. Hurdis. 

Tue morning after the conversation at thesmi:hy 
with the Cape settler Hugh Darrell awoke from a 
dream of a new aad wonderful land — awoke with 
something like a sigh, for the Dale farm and domain 
lying beneath his bed-room windews locked com- 
monplace and poor, aud be turned from the thought 
ef the uupleasant téle-&-téte breakfast with repug- 
nance, 

Was there nota great deal of truth in the strangar’s 
taunt that existence in such a hole as the Dale—eat- 
ing, sleeping and drinking day after day, night after 
aight—was but living a sluggardisort of life 
unworthy a man with youth, strength and vigour in 
his grasp? 

Autenigua! The word hada double ving ia itthat 
= him enter the breakfust-room with # thouglt- 

ul face. 

The squire was not down yet, and Hugh seated 
himself with his face towards the window from which 
he could see the olden fielis aud glittering meadows 
of the Dale stretching miles away. 

Presently the squire came in. 

He was short, spare man with all lis irritability 
and bad temper written on his fave, which was 
ree and drawn with a perpetual frown of ill- 

jumour. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said Hugh. 

The squire nodded and rang the hell. - 

“ Coffee or tea, sir?” asked Hugh, who 
ciated at the breakfast-table, 

“Tea,” said the squire. “Tye a head«ache—al- 
ways have after that old port, confound it!” 

“Why do you drink it?” Hugh almost said, but 
thought it best to pause. 

“Have you been down to the’ bara yet ?” asked 
the squire, 


always offi- 





. : o,” said Hugh. “Iam going after breakfast.” | 

“T thought you said you'd go before,” said lis 
father, teatily. . , s 

“So I did, sir,” said Hugh, “bat I am tute and | 
this is Wiltiam’s breakfast-loar, it would be no use 
going when he was away.” 

“I know that,” growled the sqiire ;“ but I wish 
you'd gone all the same—I know that lay isn’t going 
on all right.” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said Hugh, “I went to 
look at it Jast night Pe 

“Then why couldn’t you say so?” retorted the 

uire, : 

“I—'pon my word I didn't see any occasion, Iin- 
tended going this morning to see it turned out.” 

“ Ah,” growled the sqnive. 

Then the post came'iu, and he set down itis cup to 
read the letters, 

In the midst of them he started up with an excla- 
amation aud rushed te the window. ; 

“ What's the matter, sir?” asked Hugh. 

“The matter!" roared the squire. * Look at that 
po. rushing through the padduck! Dues the scoun- 

know ihe's trespassing? By Heaven 1’ teach 
— if be docen’t!”" = F 

Sprang at the bell-rope and commenced to tin 
furiously, 4 





Hugh strode to the window and saw the man he had 
been speaking to at the forge trotting the browa 
cob across a paddock at the buck of the house. 

He was either unaware of his trespnes or was a 
very cool hand indeed, for he seemed perfectly ancon- 
cerned, holding the reins loosely and looking round 
with a careless air. 

“ Go round and tell that impudent rascal of a bag- 
man I'll break bis neck if he doesn’t leave that pad- 
dock !”? roared the squire, ag ® servant entered in 
answer to the furieus bell. 

“Stop a moment, sir,” said Hugh, hesitatingly. “I 
don’t think-——"” 

“Well, sir, what the dence don’t you think?” said 
his father, 

“T don’t think he knows he is trespassing,” said 
Hogh. “I will go and ask him to ride off.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” suarled the squire. ‘ You 
mean: you'll go bat in hand and beg him to nide all 
over the estate. Bah, sir, I had more spivit when I 
was bat half your years. I woultl have thrashedthe 
rascal within an iach of bis lie who dared to ride 
over the Dale landa!” 

“Se would I)” getorted Hagh, “if I thought he 
meant to be i: but——” 

“Ay—but, but, bat!” mocked the esquire. “ But 
what, sir, what is the difference? By gad, sir!” 
turning to the gervant who stood.at the door utu- 
decided whetherto do his fiery master’s bidding or not, 
“ if you are not out of this roomand off with wy mes- 

i" 
he man hurriedly withdrew, and Hugh, who was 
averse to such rudeness towards the man who, though 
astranger, had treated him courteously but a few 
hours before, caught up his hat anil follewed after. 

The squire, dashing down lis tea cop, snatched | 
dowa a whip that hung ia areck above his Lead, and | 
hurried after him, ; 

The three, father, son, and the servant arvived at, 
the paddock in @ group. | 

The squire, slipping to the front, roared out: | 

“ Hi, you sir! what the deuce do you mean by tres- 
passing over a gentleman’s grounds?” 

The settler pulled ap short and tame ronnd in 
his saddle with a pleaseut smile that added to Squire 
Darrell’s flame. 

**I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“ Confound you fer am insolent jackanapes'!’’ roared 
the squire. “ Hark you, sir, you're trespassing ; if you 
don’t make for the road in double quick time, by 
gad [’ll——” 

“ Trespassing,” repeated the horseman, with a still 
pleasant smile. “I’m very sory I’m sure,” and with 
@ cool touch of the hat he turned his horse's headaud 
rode off. 

The squire stopped for a moment to swear himself 
out of breath, then turned and walked after Hugh, 
who directly his father hed commenced to harangue 
had pone back, 

“Hus he gone?” asked Hugh. 

“Gone,” exclaimed the squire, “1d have broken 
bt penne neck if he hadn’s Confound his im- 

ence 

“Didu’t he apologize ?” said Hugh, frowning. 

“Apolo—— Well, I suppose he did,” growled the 
squire, “or semathing of the sort.” 

Hugh nodded. 

“I thought so. The man meant no harm, sir, 
depend upon it, Pray don’t disturb yourself farther.” 

Disturb myself! Gad, sir! I can’t take thingsas 
coolly as your young blood seems able to,’’ and with 
this last st he quieted dewn, 

Tke outburst seeued so have done him we little 
geod, for the remainder of the breakiast-time passed 
pretty comfortwhly, and while Hugh rose to go round 
she farm he said he would go with tim, most un- 
usual piece of graciousness on the squire'’s patt. 

The estate, notwithstanting ‘the Cape settler'’s 
a“ nae oye for it, was oo gerne 
w erievk the management of it, regen ded it with 
@ natural effeetion. “ 

Te-day with some pride he poimted out a few 
alterations he bad made and some farther improve- 
ments hv contemplated, and the squire, more graciovs 
at each mile, threw in a word of praise such as 
*' That's goud idea of years, Hugh,” “ { didu'tthiak 
‘that three-sere would have'turned out so well,” etc. 

When they were making their way back hoe suil-| 
yy te ow by the side of a stile and said : | 

* Hugh, fad, I’ve something to tell you,” and fam. 
bling in his-poeket bro 

* Have you, sir?” said Hagh, “ Good news I hope.” 

“ Well,” returned the squire, shaking his head and 
eyeing his son’s handsome face hesitatingly, *' I 
don't know how you may call it.” 

“it can’t'be very bad if there is any doubt about 
ay Hugh, with his short laugh. “ What is it, 


The squire unfoldetl the letter and was about to 
reail it, but as suddenly ashe had taken it from his 
pocket he falded i ap and thrust it back, 


ht out the letter. | Hogh, 


“No,” he said, climbing over the stile, “I don’t 
think Pl tell you. Blessings, or misfortunes, fal) 
lighter whem unexpected. You shall wait and see.” 

“Vary well, sir,” said Hugh, good humouredly, “I 
am content,” and they walked on. 

If the squire had only knowa whatill consequences 
would result from his morose reticence he would, 
perhaps, have communicated his intelligence before 
proceeding another step. 

As it was they walked on in silence until they 
reached a small gate leading to the kitchen garden 
of the Dale House, whera, much to Hugh's surprise 
and the equire’s rage, the obtrusive lhorsewan who 
had been caught trespassing at breakfast time ap- 
peared leaning against the feuce in close conversa- 
tion with one of the farm labourers. 

Before the squire could rap out the oath which rose 
to his lips Mr. Stewart, with a cheery “ Good-morn- 
ing,” advanced and held out Lis baud to Hugh. 

Hugh, rather taken aback by the familiarity, yet t00 
courteous to resent it, held out his haud, and the 
squire, purple in the face, stood stock still with » 
stony stare for the space of a minute, then turned 
sharply and strode on his way. 

“Good-morning,” said the settler, casting a sharp 
glance after the departing squire, “I’m juat off and 
couldn’t leave without saying good-bye. You mustn't 
wiind me; I’ve takena fancy to you—nooflence—and 
is isn’t in me to beat round the bush.” 

“It is very kind of you,” aid Hugh, suiling, but 
not with a veny pleased expression. “So you are off 
to your cattle station ? Well, I wish you a pros- 
perous voyage.” 

“Than ye, thank ye,” seid the man, “aud the 
on. 


same to 

“But,” said Hugh, with his hand npon the gate, 
auxious to end the interview aud to rejoin his father, 
who he knew would be storming inside, “ but I am 
not going on a voyage.” 

“Bh? Ah, yes, that’s true,” said the settler, with 
@ strange smile, “Still it will staud good uatil 
you do. And,” he added, as he turned towards the 
path leading to the village, ‘and if you do let the 
trip be to the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Hugh laughed shorsly. 

* As likely there as anywhere else,” he said, oare- 


“ Ay,” said the man, “ we never know what a day 
may bring round. Anyway if you do come aeross 
the herring pond in that direction, dou’t forget wo 
ask at Cape Town for Stewart's Corner.” 

— with a hearty “good-bye” he walked sharply 


Hugh entered the dining-room expecting @ storm, 
but the squire did not seem so much euraged as he 


a - 

“So that iusolent bagman who rodeever the pad- 
dock ise friend of yours, eh?” he asked, wruthfully. 

“ Well, no, not.a friend,” replied Hugh, deaidedly. 
“I never aw him but ouce in my life,at the forge 
last night. He is——” 

“Oh, bang the imsolent fellow. Jdon't care who be 
is—there, don’t say another word about lim.” 

Hugh, only too glad to drop the obuoxious sabject. 
sat down to luncheon, after which the squires vid 
bay mare and Hugh's stout, well-paced cob wem 
brought round, 

As in the walk.so in the ride the squire was par- 
ticularly agreeable, and the cloud begam to disuppow 
from Hugh 6 faceand he became more talkative aud 
lighthearted than be had beom far some time—eo 
much so that when the squire asked Lim to galop the 
cob across the fields that he might see how be weut 
Hugh started off with a laugh aad calling his two 
hounds after him flew along the velvet turt aud over 
the hedges as happy as ohe dogs thezrselves, 

At dinner Squire Darrell’s good hamour reached ite 
climax, 

“ Bring in the old port,” he-said to the butler, and, 
drawing his chair up to the wiadow, invited Hugh 
to come and see the sunset. 

“Itis a beautifal evening,” said Hugh 

“ Yes,” said the squire, “itaaakes the old place look 
cheerful,eh? By the way, Hugh,” he added, “ we 
are rather lonesome hera, Jad.” 

“ Lonesome,” repeated Hugh, with his alurt lugle 
“T don’t think go, ¢ir; at least Jani mot.” 

“Ah, you’re young,” said the equiva, thou, glanc- 
ing up at bis face.and meeting his eyes, looking out 
at tho sky dgaian. “The place eeoms dulh—fuii, 
auts the feminine element to light it up.” 

This was touching upon dangerous ground, and 
Hugh felt it safest to say nothing. 

“ It’s weary work far both of us,” continued the 
old man, fumbling in his pocket forthe Jetter. “We 
get suappish with one amother, not having a woman 
to quarrel with.” 

Hugh smiled nather-grimiy. 

* Our quarrels ere soon over, sir,” he said—~“ with 
&@ woman they might last denger.” 

The squire shook bie head. 
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“I’m in earnest,” he said, “and you know it. You 
know what is the dearest wish of my heart.” Here 
his eyes wandered to the snug homestead in the Hol- 
low and his mind wandered at the same time from the 
subject he intended speaking of to the unpleasant one 
of the heiress, which at all times possessed the power 
of displacing any other. “I want to see you married 
and settled; I want to see you with a stake in the 
country. Why, bless my heart, what do you want 
more? Here’s a lass—as nice, quiet and sensible 
lass as need be, and the quiet, sensible ones are worth 
a sackful of your flighty-tighties, sir—here’s a lass 
that any man might be proud of, ready to fall like a 
plump pear—(it was an awkward simile, for Hugh, 
with Miss Rebecca's thin anatomy before his mind’s 
eye, could not repress a grave smile, and the smile 
aroused the squire’s ire)—“ yes, sir, ready to be had 
for the asking, and you—what the deuce do you want, 
sir ?” he continued, more hurriedly, “ money ?” 

“T don’t want that,” said Hugh, wearily. 

‘No, of course not! What do you care about the 
estate? It’s of no consequence to you whether it im- 
proves or not.” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“ That's not right, sir,” he said; “ you know I am 
ag anxious about the Dale as you are.” 

“ And so you ought to be,” retorted the squire, 
filling his glass with so trembling a hand that the 
wine ran over. “So you ought to be; it will be 
yours—that is, if you—if you behave yourself,” 

“ Ask me anything else, sir,” said Hugh, in a low 
voice. 

‘Of course,” retorted the squire, “that’s the way 
your dutiful sons always talk, Ask you anything 
else! when have I tronbled you about anything else, 
sirrah? This is the first thing I ever asked you to 
do, and a mighty terrible thing it is—to marry a 
good, honest girl, who will bring you her whole 
heart and a fortune.” 

“T want neither one nor the other,” said Hugh, 
getting rather warm—it was generous port and rather 
heating. 

** How do you know that, sir?” snarled the squire. 
“ The Dale is not entailed, I’d have you to know,” 

Hugh’s brow darkened and his face flushed. 

“Sir,” he said, with slow distinctness, “I will not 
marry Rebecca Goodman for her own fortune or 
yours.” 

“Oh, Mr. Positive, you will not, eh?” said the 
squire, rising and pacing the room. “ You give me 
the plain denial, do you? I suppose you don’t care 
a brass button for either of us—for the Dale or the 
Hall. By Heaven, sir, you’re a pretty fellow to 
beard your father.” 

“Beard !” repeated Hugh, “ You are unjust, sir, 
You ask me to marry Rebecca for her money; you 
ask me to sell myself and my honour for pounds, 
shillings and pence ; for a mile or two of dirty earth 
you wish me to play the villain!’’ 

“ What, sir !” roared the squire, “_I—play the vil- 
lain! By the heavens above us, I'll teach you to 
blackguard your father. Ay, sir, 1’ll read you a lesson. 
Play the villain! Look you, I’ve borne too much of 
your insolence. Now mark, you will ask Rebecca 
Goodman to be your wife to-night—to-night—or 
leave my roof for ever! Play the villain! You 
think,” he continued, sweeping his hand towards the 
window, “that this is yours already. You reckon 
upon your old idiot of a father being underground in 
a week ortwo. I'd have you to know that the Hall 
is mine, that it is not yours—nay, never shall be, by 
Heaven, unless you obey me!” 

Hugh stood motionless as a statue, his face very 
white and his eyes fixed upon the passionate face of 
his father. 

** Well, sir,” said the squire, ina suppressed voice, 
“ which is it to be, Rebecca Goodman or—turn out! 
Come, I stand no delay. Play the mule, and I will 
show you that there is some one else who can take 
care of the Dale, and obey me in the bargain. Come, 
which is it to be? Will you marry Rebecca Goodman 
or find another home for yourself ?” 

Hugh threw his head back. 

“Am I to understand that you intend me to leave the 
Louse if I still refuse to sell myself to Rebecca Good- 
man ?” he asked, his voice very low but very distinct. 

“* You are,” said the squire, sternly. 

Hugh inclined his head slightly, 

“You spoke of another, some other person who 
could take my place—may I ask you, sir, whether you 
have already prepared him for his good fortune ?” he 
asked as distinctly and as quietly as before. 

“ What is that to you?” replied the squire. 

“ Not much, sir,” said Hugh, sadly. “ But I gather 
from your refusal to reply that you are expecting my 
substitute. Believe me, sir, it needed not this prelude 
to my dismissal, I could have gone with fewer words 
sod much less harsh ones, As it is I will lose no 
time in ridding you and the Dale of my presence.” 

The squire stood as upright as @ stoue and as un- 
Telenting. 








Hugh, buttoning his coat across his chest, as if he 
suddenly felt a cold blast of wind, walked slowly 
from the room and up the broad staircase. 

Ten minutes afterward he descended, dressed in 
one of his oldest and plainest suits, with a thick 
walking-stick and a soft hat in his hand. 

At the dining-room door he paused—should he go 
in and wish the stern old man a last farewell? No. 
And yet he could not go without—who could tell ?— 
it might be the last time. > 

With a sudden bracing up of his heart and a final blow 
at his pride, he pushed open the door and walking up 
to the squire, who stood leaning against the massive 
mantelshelf, he held out his hand, 

“ Good-bye, sir,” he said; “1 could not go without 
wishing you farewell.” 

The old man’s trembling lips wreathed themselves 
with a sneer, but he refused to see the outstretched 
hand, and Hugh, with a sigh, dropped it to his side 
and left the room. 

So they parted, the old man stern, unrelenting, the 
son sad and sick at heart—five minutes before the 
heir to a large estate and handsome fortune, now dis- 
inherited, penniless, without a friend in the world, 
with nothing save his youth and strength to help him 
in the battle which all must fight. 

At the end of the long avenue that led up to the 
Dale he stopped for a moment to look round at the 
old house in which he had first drawn breath, and 
which for all the years of his life had succoured him. 

How dear it seemed! The very windows seemed 
eyes ; even the very trees voices to wail for him, 

As he turned away, swallowing the lump that rose 
in his throat, his two greyhounds bounded along the 
path and leapt to his side. 

These had not cast him off. 

Dog’s love was firmer and more abiding than man’s. 
His voice choked and trembled as he bade them go 
back, and the tears he had managed to keep down 
until now filled his eyes as the poor hounds, with a 
startled, bewildered look at the first hard word he had 
ever spoken to them, crouched down, and with many 
a wistful backward glance went slowly back. 

Not daring to look round again, he turned past the 
village, summoning up a smile that nearly broke his 
heart to nod to the respectful greetings of the simple 
people that crossed his path, and reached the guide- 
post that pointed, as with the finger of fate, to London, 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


ARSENIC IN CARPETS.—Hallwachs asserts that 
not only green but red carpets contain arsenic, par- 
ticularly those brilliant dark reds now so much in 
vogue. Samples of these carpets burned with the 
blue arsenic flame, and gave off the characteristic 
garlic odour. Enough colour to give a distinct ar- 
senic reaction could be rubbed off with the finger. 
A solution in hydrochloric acid produced with cop- 
per the usual grayish precipitate of metallic arsenic, 

EXHALATION oF CaRBONIC AcID By Man.— 
Some interesting researches on the quantity of car- 
bonic acid exhaled in a given time from the skin of 
a man have been conducted by Herr H. Aubert and 
his assistant, Herr Lange. The experiments have 
been carefully made in an air-tight chamber, in 
which the subject for experiment was seated, and 
through which a current of air freed from carbonic 
acid was steadily passing, while the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air on leaving the chamber was 
estimated by transmission through bulbed tubes 
containing a solution of a salt of Neston: The re- 
sults of these investigations lead to the general con- 
clusion that sixty-two grains of carbonic acid are 
exhaled from the body of a full-grown man through 
the skin in the course of twenty-four hours. 

A Coau-CutTine Macutnz.—A coal-cutting ma- 
chine has not only been invented but is actually at 
work. This machine can‘ cut in eight hours’ time 
350 feet of coal, yielding from 70 to 75 tons in 
weight, which production represents the work of 40 
men for the same ~— Three or at most four men 
are required to tend the machine, and the calculation 
is that its general adoption would render it possible 
to dispense with the labour of 300,000 of the 360,000 
men now employed in the coal mines of the country. 
Moreover, whereas the “ waste ”’ incidental to hand- 
cutting is estimated at fully 12 per cent. of the 
whole product, that detriment is reduced by machine 
work to one-third of the amount, representing an 
economy of no less than ten million tons of coal 
every year. 

CARBONATE oF Sopa.—Carbonate of soda is the 
result of a somewhat complex process, or rather 
series of processes. 1st : Common salt is converted, 
by means of sulphuric acid and furnace heat, into 
sulphate of soda, or “saltcake,” a rough product, 
generally containing bisulphate of soda and other 
bye-products, hydrochloric acid gas being evolved. 
2nd: The sulphate of soda or saltcake is “‘ roasted ”’ 











in a double reverberatory furnace with coal-slack 
and limestone or chalk, the resulting mass bein 
black-ash or black-balls, which (3rd) are lixivia 
with water, the soda-salts being dissolved; the re- 
sidue is known as alkali-waste or sulphur-waste, 
and contains, practically, the whole of the sulphur 
in the sulphuric acid first used. 4th: The preceding 
alkaline solution is evaporated to a certain strength, 
when it is in caat-iron pans in the “ crystal- 
house” until’ stals form. If soda-ash is re- 
quired the solution is Fee green till the whole be- 
comes a pasty mass, which is roasted and ground, 
5th: The tals are packed on sliding trays 
in lead-lined “chambers,” and carbonic acid gas 
blown upon them, when they effloresce and fall to 
powder, which is slightly dried and forms the “ bi- 
carbonate ” of commerce. 

Drep-szrA EXPLORATION.—Her Majesty’s sur- 
veying ship “ Challenger” arrived at Gibraltar from 
Lisbon on the 18th January. It is stated that deep 
soundings which have been taken show that a gentle 
slope extends from the Lisbon shore into deep water 
in the direction of Madeira. Favourable weather 
prevailing after leaving Lisbon a few hauls were 
made with the dredge, which were attended with 
favourable results. On the finest day a common 
fishing trawl was lowered to the bottom, a depth of 
three-quarters of a mile, with the greatest success, 
for on its being hauled again to the surface notonly 
did it contain in abundance beautiful speci- 
mens of corals and sponges, but several deep-sea fish 
were found. These latter arrived at the surface 
nearly dead, the expansion of the air in their bodies 
on being relieved from the pressure of the water at 
such depths proving sufficient to tear them open. 
By the experiments already made on board the 
“Challenger” it is considered to be placed beyond 
doubt that similar captures can be made from the 
greatest depths, but the consequences to the fish 
captured must always prove an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any idea of acclimatization which night be 
entertained. The utmost care has been and will 
continue to be taken in preserving specimens of 
these newly discovered animals. 

Srarcu.—Wheat flour is formed intoa paste with 
water and then kneaded under a stream of water so 
long as it runs of a milky appearance ; what remains 
behind is chiefly gluten, while the starch is carried 
off by the water, with gum, sugar, and some phos- 
phatic salts dissolved or suspended in it. The 
water charged with these matters is then allowed to 
stand for a few days in summer, but fora week or 
two in winter, till the acetous fermentation occurs, 
by which means the sugar and other substances are 
got rid of. The acid liquor termed “sours” is 
drawn off and the starch thrown upon sieves and 
washed; the bran and other impurities are retained 
on the sieves, while the starch is carried forward 
into large vessels called frames. In these the starch 
subsides, and the water, which has become percep- 
tibly sour, is drawn off, and the “slimes ” removed. 
The starch is then washed, passed through a sieve, 
and finally allowed to subside. Thus purified it is 
put into boxes lined with canvas and perforated with 
holes, by which the superfluous water escapes. It 
is afterwards cut into squares, placed on bricks, and 
heated in an oven, when it splits into irregular 
prisms. When free from any artificial admixture it 
is perfectly white, and termed white starch or 
French starch ; but in general azure (smalt) or in- 
digo is added when it is employed for linen, to which 
it imparts a more agreeable hue than the dull white 
of that material. 

PRIZE FOR STEEL. 

1. The Council have resolved to award the Gold 
Medal of the Society to the manufacturer who shall 
peocnes and send to the London International Ex- 

ibition of 1873 the best collection of specimens of 
steel suitable for general engineering purposes. 

2. The specimens exhibited must include a com- 
plete illustration of the applications of the varietios 
of steel submitted. 

3, Each manufacturer should send with his speci- 
mens a statement of the nature of the tests he has 
applied to each kind of steel submitted, and give the 
results of such testa. 

4. The samples tested are to be exhibited to- 
gether with duplicate samples, or portions of the 
same samples; these will be submitted to tests 
should the Council consider it desirable. 

5. The Council reserve to themselves the right of 
withholding the premium, in the event of the speci- 
mens exhibited not being sufficiently meritorious. 





TH Conway American Oyster Company have made 
successful arrangements to supply this country with 
American oysters, relaid in English waters at a uni- 
form rate of one shilling per dozen. 

Tue Kine OF GREECE has conferred the Golden 
Cross of the Royal Order of the Saviour upon Mr. 
Arthur Arnold with reference to his work, ‘‘ From 
the Levant,” describing the ruins of Ancient Greece 
and the Constitution of the Hellenic Kingdom, 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 
But, Sandy, my ain son, whate’er ye do, i 
Beware the gipsies—witches in gay kirtles, 
And hen-roost robbers, spryer than the fox. 


Old Play. 
The Lamia legend is not all a dream; 
‘The bloom of beauty, which we fondly deem 
Lasting, because the memories it imparts 
Linger so long and sweetly in our hearts, 
Is but a visor to bewitch the mind— 
The grinning death’s-head of the skull = 

ner. 


NoTWITHSTANDING that his interview with Lord 
Falkland occurred at a very late hour of the night, 
the dapper Rommany lad, Gipsy Jock, made his ap- 
pearance bright and early at the castle on the follow- 
ing morning, ‘ 

The first person hechanced to meet while crossing 
the lawn to the servants’ quarters was Lady Flo- 
rence’s new maid, the pretty Annette. 

“Good-morning, pretty one!’’ cried Jock, who was 
much of a gallant in his way. ‘I’ve heard much of 
the new people at thé castle, but never dreamed of 
meeting such a gem as thou. But, pardon me,” 
he added, drawing back with well-simulated trepi- 
dation, “I perceive that I have mistaken one of my 
lady’s guests for a domestic.” 

“Tam my lady’s new waiting-maid,” said Annette, 
colouring with pleasure at the compliment. 

“ Are you indeed?” cried Jock, ‘1’ faith Ishould 
have taken you for a true Rommany girl had I met 
you in the woods and in a simpler frock. Your 
eyes and skin are all of the wanderers.” 

“ Are you a gipsy ?” cried the girl, turning to him 
eagerly, her dark eyes lighting up and the flush of 
pleasure deepening on her cheeks, 

She spoke in the gipsy dialect. Her companion 
replied in the same, oe in a moment they were con- 
versing in swift, low tones, as if they had known 
each other for years, 

But this was quickly terminated by the appear- 
ance of Lord Falkiand at the main entrance to the 
castle, and it was evident that he had observed them. 

Without a word they separated and Jock proceeded 
with gipsy freedom and carelessness toward the lord 
of the manor. 

“You probably keep your appointment thus earl 
in order to renew an old acquaintance,” said Lord 
Falkland, suspiciously. 

* An old one, my lord!” said the gipsy, with a laugh. 
“Faith, I've just been trying to make a new one, and 
with scant luck.” 


- 





[A TRANSFORMATION. ] 


“ Why, you poaching rascal! you’ve been talking 
there with Annette for five minutes.” 

“Merely in reply to her questions as to what the 
country folks say about the—the changes up here at 
the Towers,” said the gipsy, doggedly. 

“ What is that to her?” said Lord Falkland, an- 
grily.. “ What did she want to know for ?” 

“ Tn order to tell—let me see, who was it she said ? 
Oh, yes, in order to tell Madame the Grandmother.” 

“ Madame La Grands you mean! Ah, that is 
well!” said my lord, considerably molified. ‘ Well, 
my lad,” he continued, drawing closer, aud speaking 
eagerly, “what about the missing casket? Have 
you seen the old woman you spuke of ?” 

“T have seen Queen Judith, my lord,” said the 
gipsy, quite airily. 

“ What does she know ?” 

“ She says she knows who has the jewels, and in 
time can discover the party ; but she prefers to speak 
with you herself.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“TI can bring her here in twenty minutes, my 
lord.” 

“Do so at once; and here is something to hasten 
your zeal.” 

Jock gratefully secured the gold coin that was of- 
fered him, and then darted away like a greyhound. 

He sped down the lawn, across the avenue, and, 
plunging almost heacforemost into the copses bor- 
dering the marsh, disappeared with the rapidity of a 
stage trick. 

When he returned with Queen Judith — a wierd- 
looking Zingara, a little over middle-age, and still 
handsome—a servant was waiting to conduct them 
into the library, where they found Lord Falkland 
and Madame La Grande waiting to receive them. 

A wonderful change came over Madame La Grande 
when she caught sight of the gipsy queen. Her face, 
from being smooth and comely, became puckered up 
out of all recognition, 

Sudden wrinkles seemed to possess the lines of 
beauty, and even her smile seemed foreign and hide- 
ous. It was as if a witch of ugliness had suddenly 
snatched a mask of loveliness away. 

Even Lord Falkland was astounded, but he re- 
ceived a sign from her, and the change was effected 
before she had attracted the attention of either Judith 
or Gipsy Jock. 

Judith did not sit down, and she was not offered a 
seat, so she and her companion remained standing 
before the great people. 

“This young man tells me, mistress, that you can 
give me information respecting the casket I seek,” 
said Lord Falkland. 





= 


“T have seen the casket, my lord,in the hands 
of the person now possessing it,” said Judith, calmly. 

“When? How? Where?” cried Lord Falkland 
and Madame La Grande, in a breath. 

“In my dreams.” 

Falkland turned upon her furiously. 

“ You infernal impostor!” he cried. “ Do you come 
to me with your fortune-telling and cheap jugglery, as 
you would to a bumpkin at a fair?” 

“TIT did not say that I could see into the future— 
though this «lso is my gift—but into the past. I can 
prove it,” said Judith, resolutely. 

“ Do so!” said my lord, with a scornful laugh. 

The weird woman closed her eyes, placed her hand 
upon her forehead, and stood motionless. 

“A vision is passing before me of strange, wild 
life,” she murmured, “It is a hot and fiery coast, 
T he sea is like molten silver; the very palms appear 
to wither in the terrible heat. Only in the deep jun- 
gles it is endurable, There are strange houses and 
towers, pagoda-like, and richly carved, There are 
many people in the strange city’s streets, but all yel- 
low or black, loosely clad in white, and with white 
turbans on their heads, and curved weapons at their 
belts. It is India. Now I see that there are Eu- 
ropean soldiers here and there in the dusky throngs, 
and also poor white captives—some of them in 
chains. But what horrible faces they have! Oh, so 
wicked! so wicked! —I do not wonder they are 
chained! ‘There is one among them, darkly beauti- 
ful, but evil. Could I read his fortune? Ay, evenas 
he staggers there beneath his chains—it would bea 
high one—higher than riches even.” 

“ This,” said Lord Falkland, who had been listen- 
ing with starting eyes and parted lips, ‘‘ this, you say, 
is a creature of the past. With what fortune, then, 
would you endow his future ?”’ 

“ A Knight of the Order of the Garter and the badge 
of a Baron of England.” 

Lord Falkland cast a swift glance at Madame La 
Grande—whose strange transformation remained un- 
altered—and then bowed his head, as if to hide the 
emotions expressed upon his features. 

Judith opened her eyes, and regarded him with an 
implacable counteuance as she leaned upon her 
staff. 

** Go on,” said Falkland ; “ tell me what you know 
about the casket. I will believe you.” 

“Tan only say that by my divination I have seen 
it in the hands of a man who took it from its hiding- 
place in the thicket, and who now has it iu his pos- 
session in London.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Lord Falkland, changing colour 
and catching his breath. “He found it in the 
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icke it of the—the| ‘Well, I know but little about his domestic his-| do not fail lest my lord should take the matter in his 
ae and eer Te tory, and care less. It is with him and his sons that} own hands. We are going to be seemiug friends 


“That I cannot determine. No, I think not; for 
the casket when he eo: was —— and rusted, 
as from long lying in the damp grounds.” 

“Sol” me Lea Falkland, taking a long breath, 
“Yet who can he be? Hal uow I remember there 
were two convicts eseaped im each other's company. 
One, the murderer of my poor wucle, has 
hanged; the ether one was never found, Is must 
have been he who found the casket.” 

He looked auxiously at Madame La Grande as he 
Bpoke, 

m No, my Tord, it was not he,” said Judith. “He 
perished in the marshes on the borders of the sea, 
and bis body was cast into the neighbouring quick- 
sands by some of my tribe,” 

“Who then can the possessor of the jewels be?” 

“I know not, my lord 1 saw him but once, and 
then with my inner sight, Hiis face is dim and dveam- 
like now. He occupied # diugy apartment im # Len- 
don tenement, aud held the casket open im his 
band.” 

“ Endeavour to see him now.” 

Old Judith again placed her band wanderingly upon 
her brow, and closed her eyes. 

‘No, no,” she muttered, after a pause; “all is con- 
fused. J ain lost in the vast city, the roaring of the 
wheels stuus me. No,” she added, opening her OY Cy 
aud sbaking her head; “I ese sée nothing now.” 

Lord Falkland bit leis lip, but comtyoiled lis petu~ 
lance, 

“ How long, think you, will it take you to find the 
jewels ?”’ he asked. 

“Give me six months, my lord, and I promise you 
the jewels shall be restored to their rightiul owner,” 

“Six monthe! Preposterous! Why, I have al- 
realy: half a dozen London detectives on their track.” 

“Fifty would notevail in such @ quest, my lord.” 

“ by Heaven! I half suspect you Lave them hidden 
away ) ourself.” 

“My lord is privileged to suspect wiet he 
picases,”’ said Judith, coolly. 

Lord Falklaud was about to reply with augmented 
temper, whea a sign from Madame La Grande re- 
Strained him, and he conferred apart with her. 

“Very well then,” said he, turning to tie gipsy. 
“If within six months you recover the jewels, your 
reward shall be one thousand pounds. ds that satis- 
faciory " 

* Perf ctly, my lord,” said the gipsy, drawing ber 
red cluuk and hood about her, préparatory to taking 
her departure, “in eix mouthe, or less time, the 
jewels shall be in the possession of their owner.” 

“With my lurd’s gracious permission,” said Ma- 
dame La Graude, rising and bowing With the deepest 
respect tu Lord Falkland, at the same time keeping 
her eyes fixed om the gipsy, “I would wish a few 
words iu private with yeu, Judith.” 

Lord balilaud looked surprised aud annoyed, but 
said. 

“ Certainly, Madame La Graude.”’ 

He waved bis baad to Gipsy Jock, whe instantly 
Quitted the room aud the castle. 

* Never mind about quitting the room, Madame La 
Grande,” said my lord, taking up his hat, ‘1 shail 
take a stroll through the stables, and you can have 
the library to yourseives.” 

Sut his face was still dark and suspicious as he 
passed out with an attempt at careless case, 

“ Mistress,” swid Madause La Grande, suddenly con~ 
fronting the gipsy, “did you éver see me before #” 

Queen Judith’s) eyes were keen and bright, but 
she siook her bead after closely scrutinizing ihe face 
so wendrvusly transformed, 

“ Never, waadem.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Auvtier scrutiny ftom the keen, bright eyes, and 
suotler suuke of the hooded head, 

“Very sure, miudem,” 

“itis well—very weil,” said the other, with evi- 
dent sauisiactiun. “ Now listen, Mistress Judith. I 
am a woman of quality, dnd the heweditary ioe of my 
family resides iu this viciwity. 1 hate him and his 
with ali the hate of # mature better fitted for hate 
thau love.. I would be revenyed upon him. He is 
called Squire Rumney.” 

The gipsy started, Her eyes flashed aad her hand 
clenched. 

Re ! I had information of this. You hate him, 

“With all my soul!” exclaimed Judith, intensely. 
* There is only one whom | hate more than he.” 

“Aud that one?” 

“That oue is the woman who was his wife—who, 
after bewitching bim from—from her who should 
bave been his wife, fled irom him, and leit Lim and 
his children iu disgrace, Could 1 fimd her she would 
have my dager in her heart!” 

Madame La Graude laughed alow, singular laugh 
and cuntinued; 





I have to deal.” 

“ Ay,” said the gipsy, darkly,“ it ie well to deal 
with those of whom we know. But why do you 
guy ‘sons’? Romney bath but one—Ralph, ‘The 
younger, Robert, was stolen away by its mother, 
when but a child.” 

“Stolen by its mother!” exclaimed Madame La 
Grande, with ineffable surprise, 

“Ay, madam, The sqaire himself will tell you 
#0, and the story is well kuown through all the 
country-side. Searcely a week clapsed after the 
elopement of the wicked mother before little Robert 
was missing, end pS car dead. Of course’ 
she, or her agents, spi im away.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Madame La Grande, ab 
stractedly, and after a long pause. “ Perhaps so. 
But te the game we have in wand,” she con- 
tinaed. “My lord also hates the Romuvys, aud you 
will but assist our own revexnges in farthering your 
own. Have you power, Mi Judith, to strike ?” 

“ With plenty of money L ewe obtain the power.” 

“How much do you waut?” 

“ Five hundred pounds at first.” 

“ What is your plan?” 

“ To strike the fae father through the feeble sou, 
Who is » secret gamester, though his father knows. it 
not. 


* Good! and then ?” 

“ Then, then to seek through the world for the wo- 
man who wronged both me and him, uutil my poig- 
nard reaches ber sable heart!” cried Judith, with 


Madame La again gave utterance te that 
Se 

“ fivst part, if will be suffi- 
cient for my purpose,” she said. “~ Wait here wil 1 


Madame La Grande passed out to seek Lord Paik- 


He hadi not gone to the stables, but was moodily 
paving one of the terraces. 

“So,” he said as she came up to him, smiling in 
all her comeliness, “ you have regained your own 
features, have you? What induced you to put on that 
mask in the presende of the gipey?” 

“VYou kuow 1 was an actress once,” she replied, 
“and 1 have fortunately not yet lost the artof assuu- 
ing whatsoever face 1 choose. The gipsy woman 
used to sell flowers when a girl at. the door of the 
Drury Lane Theatxe, and had she recognized me— 
which she wudoubtedly would have dune but for the 
timely traasformation I effected in my features— 
your plans and wise might have been seriously en- 
duugered hexe But now £ want someting, and at 
ence,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Five lundred pounds.” 

“ You must thiuk 1’m mad!” 

“Not atall. I don’t go t madmen for money.” 

“1 haven't had the reapings of one quavier-day 
yet; and I don’t believe there’s half-agaia as mucis im 
the safe in my bedroom.” 

“1 want five hundred pounds of it at once.” 

“ You shan’t have anything of the kind! Gad! it’s 
like twisting the goose’s neck before she has dropped 
her first egg.” 

“ My lovd,” said she, eyeiug him calmly,and yet 
giving a mock emphasis to the title, “ we ought to 
understand each other by this time. Ceme, let me 
have the money, I will afterwards explain everything 
to your satisiaction.” 

He hesitated, muttered something, aad then, tura- 
ing upon his heel, strode. away, 

She remained upou the bread terrace, tapping her 
pretty toot upon the coloured flags, and looking away 
over the breezy park, with a confident pmile upen 
her perfect lips. 

“| suspect there would be danger to Bomuey’s 
truant wiie if she should happen to cress the gipsy’s 
path,” sie muttered, folowing the surmise by a re- 
petition of her low, peculiar, and alniost musical ksugh, 

Lord Falkland revarned.aad placed some notes in 
her hand, 

“ There!” he said, grvafiiy, but not unkiadly. “ You 
always have had your own way,” 

“I trust LT always shall, my Lord of Falkland 
Towers,” she replied, smiling. 

Aud she moved away. 

But her handsome face had again undergone its te- 
merkeble trausiormation wheu eke once modre stood 
in the library before the gipsy, wlio appeared ot te 
have ch her attitude in Ler absence. 

“See, Mistress Judith,” said she, counting the 
money imto her hand; “ here are your five wundred 
pounds, Are you gure you have the right sort of ia- 
strumenut to use against our friend, young Mr. Rom- 
ney 2? 

“The evil one himself never had a surer, lady. 

‘+ Away, then, and let me hear from you eiten, Aud 


” 








with the Romneys.” 

“T will not fail, lady.” 

And Judith gathered ber red cloak about her and 
took her departure. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
In London, say’st thou? Oli, Heaven, holp 
us then ! . 


For ence in London in —— erowd, 
Woiteteta cee ne eae eee 
1s so a-murk z betes 








Jock was waiting for Judith vn the lawn 
Boe prevented ontilty ta Wivisapers bordariog 
8 iy to @opses bordering 
the marshes, conversing occasionally in the gipsy 
any sent Gionce tho a ti 
copees, #cross a portion 
of the marsh, not far from the thicket in which the 
Body of the murdered baron ad been found, and 
then, entering tle woods agaim, pursued a narrow 
ead tortuous “yen which led them to the gipsy en- 
campment, was still carly morning, and many of 
the gipsies of both sexes were about the fires pre- 
eir food aud smoking. 
They did not rise, but there wae @ just perceptible 
obeisance of respect as Judith passed ti:rongh them 
a davk-cyed, red- 


kirtled young Rommany lees id bewath the 
pa 8 winks of Gipsy Jock, who, however, followed 

They entered her which was larger and more 
commodious thun any of the rest, but quite as dingy 
and grimy. 


The only one vicibloin the tent as they entered 
was a litths weazen-faced gipsy boy scarcely a duzen 
Fears old, whe wae sitting cross-legged iu the widdle 
of the feoor sossting acorns at a small fire tuat burned 
there. 


“ Thistle,” said Judith, “ call the guest.” 

The weazen-faced wanderer dropped his acorns 
and rolled rather than walked behind a rude screen 
which concealed a farther corner of the teut, whence 
presently issued the guest, as though just aroused 
from slumber. 

The“ guest” eppeared to be very much the same sort 
of character as the sorry @ud uufortunate one with 
whom our story opened, withthe exception that weeks 
of rest and plenty of food bed filled out his strong, 
wiry frame eud.vestered vigour aud confideuce to his 
glance and movements. 

But his black hair and beard were dishevelled and 
matted into ugly masses.. He was clothed in rage 
and there were scars.of fetters on his bare ankles and 
wrists. 

“Well, mistress,” said the guest, quite heartily for 
one of his forlornaspectand his voice was well re- 
gulated, strong and ringing in contrast with the 
whining valgarity of the poor conviet whe had been 
ridden down on the read—“ well, mistress, bas the 
day axrived for which you bade me wait. so pa 
tiently ?” 

“Yes, my child, it has arrived, and this. is the 
day,” said Judith, seating. Lereelf upon three-lagged 
aivol. “Jock has been to lolkestone since then, and 
procured the change of clothes, aud everything else. 
Go with him to the bathing-pool at the brook ; and 
when you return I will tell you more,” 

“ With all my. heart,” said the sorry. guest, aad he 
went oui of the tent with Gipsy Jock, bebween whom 
aad himself there appeoawed to exist acordial aquaint- 


alce, x ; 

When they returned, which.they did in about am 
hour, the trausformation which had takea place in 
the “guest” was most remarkable and improving, 
He was clad from top to tee ia s gentleman's +unt- 
ing suit, which became his fine form admirably, 
Jock had enacted the zole of barver quite crediiably. 
The guest’s hair was fairly cropped, anu his whiskers 
and moustache were.cut iu. the military style so much 
affected by the English gentry. Added to this there 
was an air of cleauli about him, which went with 
him wherever he d like a retreshiag aud invigo- 
rating wind. 

Gipsy Jock had effected « trausformation in his 
persvn which if less striking was almost equally im- 
provi He also wore'a, hunting garb of av bumbler 
cutend material. Yet it was nut so much the drese 
of servant as of the poor relation of some wealthy 
lordliag, who was labouring uader a perpe ‘ual oncer- 
tainty whether to bict in a menia lo sfamily 
light, and yet was never loth to be the “ good fellow ” 
with hina. 

“ Well, Mistress Jusith, this is all your. doing, and 
ne what do you thiuk of as?” pies ues we Fest 
ormed trausformed,” spinuing @rou is hee 
as if before a, mirror, “ Gad! we'll do till we get to 

London any way.” 
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The: gipsy womau nodded ber héad approvingly, 
aud thou rising beckoned him to ob» site, while 
Gipsy Jock strude forth to ait hisgentility among lis 
old’ friends, 

Mistress Judith placed the five hundred 6 she 
had received from Mudame La Graude in guest’s 
hands; sud they spoke together loog and earnestly. 
There was hesitancy ofteu on either side, but at 
length the uaderstanding seemed courplete, aud they 
issued from the tent, 

“Good-bye, Mistress Judith!” said the now laad- 
some guest, exiending both lands to ber with 
genuine heertiness; “and whether it is my destiny to 
remain simply Captain Digs, the adventurer, or to 
turn up somethiug better or worse, I—I’—his voice 
almost choked—* I am your debtor for life!” 

Judith made no reply, bat tovuk the outstretched 
hands in hers. 

A few moments later, Captain Diggs, as the “guest” 
shall now be called, acccmpanied by Gipsy Jock, left 
the encampment, and set out for Folkestone, at the 
brisk, steady walk which has made Englishmen 
famous pedestriaus the world over. It was nearly 
dusk when they arrived there, but, after diuing, they 
at once procured a conveyance te Hythe, the meanest 
railway station, which they reached im time to catch 
the midnight train to London. 

It was late in the autumn, with @ drizzling tam, and 
the early morning looked dismal enough as they 
steamed into the great city. 

* Jock,” whispered Captain Diggs, as-other sleepy 
— in the carriage they were in began to 

stir themselves, and get theic shuwls and trevel- 
ling-bags together, “ dv you see that burly chap, over 
there iu the corner, who bas been sleeping so heavily 
ever since we quitted Canterbury ?” 

“Captain, I observe the snoozer you refer to.” 

“Well, be hasn’t been asleep at all, but has been 
watching you aud me all the time,and I think he got 
into the carriage for that purpose. We are now near 
the terminus, aud when the traia stops do you jump 
out, engage a cab, and waitfor me, This fellow may 
tequire levking after.” 

“PH do it, captain.” 

As soon as the train stopped Jock jumped out, and 
was soon lost in the crowded railway station. 

Captaiy Diggs followed more leisurely. Aa-he bad 
suspected, he found himself followed by theamau who 
had pretended to be asivep. Hemoved this way aud 
thas in the crowd, but the mau was ever close at his 

8. 

The courtyard of the station, where injured car- 
riages aod evgines in ueed of repair were run in, was 
large aud deserted and rend’ i obscure by the de- 
scending fog. Captain Dig. lunged into this as 
though to make his way acros: w tue opposite side. 

Upon reaching the ceutre of this deserted and ob- 
scured area tle captain wheeled upon his heel and 
confronted his pursuer face to face. It was aface be 
had never seen before, but it was at the same time 
the terrible, implacable, wooden face which one can 
never forget who has once encountered the profes- 
sional Bow Street ruuuer, 

“ Well?” said the captain, 

“1 think I want you,” said the wooden man, grin- 
ning from ear to ear, . 

“Oh, then, 1 see the gamé’s up, and there’s no use 
blubbering over what cuu’t be helped!” said the cap- 
tain, extending his wrists in a mechanical way. 

“Come, now, that’s what I call being pleasant and 
gentlemanly !” said the wooden man, fumbling under 
his cape for the handcuffs. ‘ You see, my cove, we 
allalong gnessed as how there wasanether of yer 
lyin’ out in them marshes somewhere, and so——” 

A tremendous blow from the fist interrupted him, 
and the officer, who had been completely taken off 
his guard, staggered back, Another and another 
followed with siedge-hemmer force and precision, 
and the officer was. sivetched on the gruuud as ia- 
— and temporarily lifeless as a veritable man of 
W 

The assailant waited not to examine the fallen 
form, but dashed into the station again, mingled with 
the crowd, and soon reached the spot where Jock 
Was in waiting with a cab, 

Captain Diggs gave some hasty directions to the 
driver, and sprang it beside his hind, to whom he 
explained what Lad occurred. 

They dismissed the cab at the door of a prominent 
hotel, intv which, however, they only made @ preteuce 
of entering. 

They then doubled this way and that through num- 
berless streets aud lanes, and finally quartered thew- 
selves at an vbscure iua in @ narrow street, shut away. 
from half the uvises of the great metropolis, in whose 
heart they were, 

No oue saw the captain’s face when heentered, he 
heat it so clu-ely coucealed with heavy waappiugs ; 
and he remaived in his room for two days, even hav- 
his meals conveyed to him by hia ey mpathiaing 

Who explaimed to the landlord that the cap- 








tain, when effticted with the cliflls and nervous at- 
tacks couvracted dering is tigerhunting adven~ 
tures fu Bengal, could mot bear to even look upon 
an unfaniiliar face. 

As iis new guests paid liberally for everything they 
had, it mattered’ very little to mine host how long 
the captain's exclusiveness lasted, 

In the meantime, however, Jock made many 
mysterious visits to pertumers and celebrated hair- 
dyers, aud fashionable tailora, bootmakers and 
hatters tripped in and out of the captain’s rooms 
with obsequious alacrity. On the morning of the 
third day the captain himself made his appearance. 
He was magnificently dressed, and a retrausforma- 
tion had taken place. He was now a perfect blonde. 
His fair cheeks bloomed like a school-girl’s ; his flow- 
ing locks, whiskers and eyebrows were of a luxuriant 
tawny hue. He wae theCaptaia Jinks” of song 
idealized into the British gentleman; and though he 
could twirl bis eyeglass with the coxcombry of a 
Dundreary, there was perceptible through ali, even 
in his speech, a swift, magnetic nervous foree, which 
bespoke the thorough mamofiaction and the genuine 
cosmopolitan. 

it was: “ Why, cousin, what « queer little tavern 
you've stuck me into, eh? Perhaps all for the best, 
though, till we see how the duchess receives her 
traant nevy!” aud: “You're sare you haven't let 
our secret out, you dog?” and: “I wonder if I shall 
flud the old set at theelub! Gad! if you let out the 
secret of my present dea I'll shoot you, [ will, ‘pou 
houour!” and: ‘ Lew’s go to Tattersals’s, and get a 
mount for Rotten Row. I wouder who’s in town? 
Better than lying out in those horrid jungles any- 
how, el?” etc., etc. 

In short, Captain Diggs, the renowned Bengal 
tiger-buuter, as Jock bad mysteriously advertized 
him, was fairly launched, and he sat the waters with 
an eveu keel 

The landlord regarded him with holy awe, The 
waiters rolled up their eyes in admiration; and the 
preity barmaid went into secret ecstusies. Aud the 
good-lookiug poor relatioa—favoured man !—was juss 
the brusque feliow to chaperoue.the lion of the. hour, 


CHAPTERS VII. 
Fair is her brow, Willie Grahame, I trow, 
But treachery may invade 
The fondest trust, and we are but dust, 
Aud of earthiest matter made, 





Scotch Ballad. 

Tux captivity which Lady Florence was compelled 
toeubuit to in Falkland Towers became intolerable 
to her high spivit. For, notwithstanding the uniform 
kiuduess and gentleness of Madame La Grande, it 
was captivity and nothing else, 

The latter had so ingratiated herself with Lady 
Floreuce as to make it a that she also was ove 
of the victims of Lord Faikland’s suspicion and 
tyrauny. In the young lady’s presence she would 
cast looks of respeotful but pleading remonstrance at 
him when his mouds were particularly sour and mo- 
rose, and she quite won the heart of Lady Florence 
by ae apmeny Page n her wrongs, 

But Madame La Grande was the most ewoning of 
wicked women, Her early life ag an actress, and a 
vast amount ef attrition with the world, combined 
with an extraordiuary intellect aud a nature inhe- 
rently bad, gave her an exceptional iusight into 
human nature, and made her one of the mout perfect 
instruments in the beads of a bold, bad man lika 
Lord Falkiand, Even while he pretended to sym- 
petuige with ber victim she was sounding her tu the 
core, tuking an inveatory of her weakavsses, probing 
every severest aud eudeavouring to weakeu her preju- 
dices against Lord Palklaud. 

ln her innocence aud ignorance of the world Lady 
Fiorence trusted almost implivitly in her housekeeper 
and false iriead, whom she believed to be au impo- 
verished lady compelled by necessity to accept the 
bevelicence of her cousin. 

But sbe was none the legs a captive. She felt that 
every domestic in the castle was a spy upon her ac- 
tions. She dared not trust Annette, pretty and will- 
ing as se was, and much as she liked her, Whether 
she went to walk or drive some one always accom- 
panied her, aud when visited by some of the gentle- 
women of the neighbourhood she was never per- 
mitted to remain aloue with them for a moment. 

She had written to @ noble relative describing her 
position and besesching him to come to her assistance 
or cousult some lawyer with respect to her case; but 
she was almost certain that her lettex were read and 
then destroyed by Lord Falkland, 

She had no weaus of sending a letter to the village 
post-oflive, as every messenger ou theestate, down to 
the meanest etable-boy, was in his confidence, 

Once, from a bey window that looked upon @ deep, 
near-lyiug grove to the north, she caugit sight of 
Ralph Romuey watching her from among the trees. 
She had her lutser written, sealed, and addressed, and 
thought that bey opportunity bad come, 





She went up to her room, directly above the one in 
which she had been sitting, and, motiouing from the 
window to him, threw the missive out upon the green 
interveuing between tlie grove and the castle, 

It was nearly dusk, but he appeared to understand 
the signal and came out from the trees, She de- 
scended again to the bay windew in triumph, but 
when she looked upon the green there was no one 
there but Hawks, the steward, whe had just yo 
up the letter aud was examiuing the address by the 
uncertain light, 

He looked up at her with an insolent grin, 

“TI gee, my lady, you wade a mistake in the ad- 
dress, didu’t you?” said he. “But never mind. VU 
take it to my lord just all the same It’s a love 
letter to him, I know itis. My eye, how delighted 
he will be.” 

Aud he passed away, with a chuckle at what he be- 
lieved was his owa wit. 

The high-born girl did not have euough respect 
for her cousin to care avout being found out, but the 
insult from his hirgling was too much, She bowed 
her head upon her bands, aud her heavy heart found 
relief in exlaustive tears. 

It was in this condision that Madame La Grande 
found her, aad she soon informed herself of what had 
happened, 

“lt is too bad, too bad!” she murmured, softly, 
seating herself, and thon taking the drooping head 
iv her jap. “ But after all, my dear,” and the faintest 
tinge of chiding crept into the sweet, motherly voice, 
“would it not be well to make tue experiment of 
yielding entirely to Lord Falkland’s views in these 
cases ? 

“I caunot—I cannot,” sobbed the unhappy girl. 
“1 do not like him—unever shall, Tuere is something 
that tells me that he is bold aud bad aud wicked.” 

Tbe foul fiend would have envicd the smile of per- 
fect villany which played upou the beautiful lips of 
Madame La Graude as she looked dowa upon the 
bowed Lead in ber lap at these words, but there was 
only gentivuess in her winning voice as she replied : 

“Trust mv, my dear lady, you must wrong your 
noble kinsman, If he is over-suspicious, 1 thing it 
must proceed solely from his devoted love for you,” 

“ His love! hia love!” exclaimed Lady Florence; 
with ineffable scorn, “ Love could no more exiat ia 
that mau than in @ serpent; aud, were it even pos- 
sible, 1 would souner accept the devotion of the meaa- 
est hind on this estate than his. And think you our 
hearts are to be giveu away thus lightly, even to the 
goud and true? tuat, having ouce bestowed our alle. 
tons, we cau——” 

Her passion had carried her away, and she bluslied 
to the temples as she paused suddenly upon pereeiving 
that Madame La Graude was eagerly drinking in her 
every ward, 

“Ah, my dear young lady,” said the latter, shaking 
her uead and smiling sadly, “ Laortoo much a woman 
of the world uot to have suspected as much long be- 
fore this.” 

“I[—lIamerazy! I did not know whatl was swy- 
ing!” stamwmered Lady Florence, 

“Ligue were brought, aud Lord Falkleud came into 
the room, He had heard everything, and Ludy Fio~ 
rence’s letter was in his pocket; but he appeared to be 
in unusual spirits. Indeed, he exerted himself to be 
agreeable, and few men could be more so when he 
chuse. 

He gave sparkling anecdotes of his travels, insisted 
upon his cousin seating herself at the pianoforte, aud 
accompunied her ia several sougs in @ fine baritone 
voice. 

But Lady Florence did not relinquish her determi- 
nation to forward a siatement of her grievances to 
her noble relative, the Earl of Glenmorgan, Im ad- 
dition to his being closely related to her on her 
muther’s side, he was her godiather, had always loved 
and petted her, and she feli ceviain that he would in- 
terest himself warmly in her behalf could she ac- 
quaint him with her position. 

She therefore feigned illness, and kept herself in 
her chamber two or three days, during which she 
indited, addreesed, and siamped her letter, with the 
utmost care, resolviug to post it Lerself as soon as 
she could manage to steal away from the castle. 

The distance to Falkland village was scarcely a 
mile and @ half, and she had often thought nothing 
of tripping thither and back when a child; why 
should she fear te do so now, even in the durknvss of 
the night? 

At auy rate, she resolved to make the attempt at 
the first opportunity. She managed to keep Annette 
out of the room while she wrote her letter; but after 
tuat, on one pretext or another, the girl was with ber 
constantly. 

At length it grew annoying in the extreme, and 
Lady Florence one evening called her to her very 
peremptorily. 

“ Annette,” said she, “look mo straight in the 
eyes” 
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Annette did so, with a smile. 

“T should like nothing better to do than look you 
in the eyes, my lady,” said she, simply; “ they are 
so calm and blue and beautiful.” 

“Yours are so large and black and wild that I 
half fear them,” said Lady Florence. “ Now keep 
looking me in the eyes. How old are you?” 

“ Almost nineteen, my lady.” 

“Where were you born, and who were your pa- 
rents ?’’ 

“ My mother was a French gipsy, my lady —a 
Zingarina of the Vosges; and i 4iave never known 
my father. They always told me I was a found- 
ling, but I have heard that my father was a fine 
gentleman.” 

“Who brought you up? How do you speak 
English so perfectly ?” 

“I was a flower-girl in Paris when I was a child, 
my lady ; and then good Madame La Grande found me, 
and took care of me, and she has been my protectress 
ever since.” 

“Indeed! Now listen to me, little Annette! I, 
also, am almost nineteen, I, also, although your 
mistress, am almost elone in the world, without a 
friend; and, moreover, am constantly beset and 
watched by those who love me not. Now do you 
not think that we should be friends?—that you 
should be faithful and sincere to me alone, instead of 
in the service of Madame La Grande, and through 
her—poor, weak woman that she is—in the service 
of Lord Falkland, my foe ?” 

“T—Lord Falkland—your foe—Madame La 
Grande! I do not understand you, my dear lady. I 
only know that I love you better than any one else 
in the world!” 

“ Are you sincere, Annette ?” 

“ With all my heart, indeed, I am, my lady !” 

‘‘And you would not play the spy upon my ac- 
tions?” 

* T would sooner die first, my lady !” 

“TI believe you! I believe you!” exclaimed Flo- 
rence, for there appeared to Le nothing but truth in 
the great dark eyes that looked into hers, “ There! 
now you may go to bed, and I shall do the same.” 

Annette retired to her little room, which adjoined 
aud opened into that of her mistress; and, as Lady 
Florence was retiring, Madame La Grande knocked 
at the door and entered. 

She was surprised that Lady Florence should re- 
tire so early, but the latter pleaded a continuance of 
her indisposition, and promised that she would en- 


deavour to come down in the morning. Madame La 
Grande then left, asserting that she would also retire 
early. 


Lady Florence retired, but not tosleep, She had 
determined to attempt the trip to Falkland village 
this night. 

She arose in about an hour, and looked into her 
maid’s room, Aunette appeared to be wrapped in 
profound slumber. Lady Florence softly dressed her- 
self, putting on thick shoes and a heavy waterproof 
cloak, 

It was then nine o'clock by the little timepiece 
on ber mantel, and, save an occasional voice from 
the servants’ quarters, no one appeared to be astir in 
the castle. She cast another glance into Annette’s 
room ; the girl had not stirred in her attitude of deep 
s]umber. 

Lady Florence then slipped out of the room, locked 
the door behind her and put the key in her pocket, 
where she also had her letter safe. Her room fronted 
on the main hall of the second floor, but a narrow 
corridor led along its side to the top of a small stair- 
case that went steeply down to a small side door 
opening out upon the green and grove we have al- 
ready had occasion to describe. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, Lady Florence threaded 
the corridor, descended the staircase, and gained the 
open air, flying across the green strip to the shadow 
of the trees without attracting observation, as she 
thought, 

But little Annette had not slumbered at all. She 
peeped through the blinds, saw her mistress flee 
across the green, and a moment later she herself, 
after opening the door with a key of her own, was 
running along the hall barefooted to the apartment of 
Madame La Grande. 


(To be continued.) 
~ 





Tue Duke or EprnsurGH has been presented 
with the freedom of the Coachmakers’ and Coach 
Harness-makers’ Company of London. 

Recent DiscOVERIES IN THE PyRAmMIDs.—The 
Pyramids of Egypt were constructed four thousand 
years ago. Mr. Dixon has for some time been ex- 
ploring the two remarkable chambers known as the 
king’s and queen’s chambers, in the interior of the 
Great Pyramid. By means of a wire introduced be- 
tween the joints of the masonry he found a space, 
and was th#-eupon induced to bore into the walls of 
the queen’s chamber, when he discovered a passage 





way, eight by nine inches in dimensions, evidently 
a ventilating flue. Its terminus has not yet been 
found. Within the passage-way he found a bronze 
hook, which is supposed to be the most ancier.t s 
cimen of bronze now existing. He also found a 
piece of worked cedar wood and a granite ball, which 
latter is believed to have been an Egyptian weight. 
Its diameter is 2 inches. As the walls behind 
which these articles were found were solid on the 
inner side of the chamber it is believed that they 
were placed in the positions where they were found 
at the time the pyramid was erec 








THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes the broken murmurs 
of the countess’s story fell upon her auditor's ear. 

Then, with an effort, for the prolonged exertion 
had much exhausted her, she drew from under her 
pillow a small roll of manuscript. 

“T have written it all down here,” she said, “and 
I ask you to forward this, when I am dead, to my 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Bramblethorpe. Will 
you doit?” 

“Certainly. Justice demands that you should 
make this reparation. I am glad that you think it 
best soto do. I will keep this in a safe place, and 
when your soul is in Heaven I will see that it is 
properly forwarded as directed. And now—you 
have some lighter sins upon your conscience ?” 

** Alas, yes, only too many of them,” and the poor, 
proud, dying woman went on to humble herself be- 
fore this earthly father, recalling every slight devia- 
tion from the path of right, until her strength and 
memory failed her. 

Then the solemn absolution was given, the sacra- 
ment administered, and shortly thereafter, having 
summoned her friends and attendants to take his 
place, the holy father was walking toward his 
convent with the little roll of manuscript in his 





nd. 

Already he was retracting the promise he had given 
the dying lady, and was muttering to hijpself : 

** What good will come out of it at this late day ? 
Better let the matter rest. As for those English 
dogs—why should I troub’e myself to do one of them 
a favour? How I hate them!” and he actually 
hurried himself into a less indolent step under the 
excitement of this sentiment. 

Meantime the Countess Cecelia Rinaldini, whom 
he had left apparently utterly exhausted and in a 
dying condition, rallied somewhat from the effects 
of the fatigue and mental emotion of her last con- 
fession. 

As if that confession had removed a depressing 
weight from her spirits and thus allowed her body 
also to regain some of its elasticity, she aroused 
from her sinking state and for days and even weeks 
battled with death. 

he became stronger than she had been previously, 
and was able to receive a few of the many friends 
who called each afternoon at the Villa to inquire 
after her health, 

Still she and others knew that this was but the 
last flickering of the torch before it should utterly 
expire. 

It was the fashion in the city of Naples during 
those weeks to speak of the illness of the Countess 
Rinaldini, and to express solicitude—for she had 
been a woman of great influence in society, whose 
members were expected to take an interest in the 
setting of one of its brightest stars. 

The Countess Rinaldini was the sister by mar- 
riage of the Earl of Bramblethorpe’s wife, Valencia 
Rinaldini. 

She had married that lady’s only brother some 
three or four years previous to that visit of the Eng- 
lish earl which had resulted in his winning Valen- 
cia for his wife. 

She had been one of the company on the occasion 
of his first visit to the Villa, 

With morals not superior to the most of her 
countrywomen—young, beautiful, glowing with pas- 
sion and sentiment —united to a man twice her own 
age and for whom she cared less than for many 
others about her—Cecelia had at once fallen vio- 
lently in love with the young English nobleman. 

The fact of her being a married woman did not 
prevent her cherishing this feeling. 

It was her first love, and, as such, romantic, in- 
tense, absorbing. 

His fair, sunny hair, his bright, frank counte- 
nance, his tall, athletic figure—all so vivid a con- 
trast to the slender, dark men of her own country— 
were to her faultless and beautiful beyond words. 

Here was a lover worth exerting herself to win. 
She felt that her husband would countenance her 
admiration for political and other reasons. 

The Englishman had money to spend, and would 
have influence among his peers at home. 

To use his wife as the instrument for securing 








this young lord’s favour was as natural to the in- 
stinct of the Count Rinaldini as it had been to the 
wife to seek: his friendship. 

But the pure and deep feeling which the earl had 
from the beginning for the beautiful Valencia was 
his protection against the dangers of such advances. 
There was no danger of his being drawn into any 
compromising Italian intrigue, either social or poli- 
tical, while guarded by his holier love and hope. 

The pretty married lady soon saw that all her 
arrows fell blunted against a breast shielded by a 
more sacred passion. 

Her jealousy of Valencia was deep and burning, 
She hated her. But she had the prudence to con- 
ceal her rage aud disappointment under a pleasant 
exterior. 

No congratulations were warmer than hers to bride 
and bridegroom at the wedding. 

No one, unless it might be her sharp-eyed hus- 
band, suspected the anger she felt towards her 
fortunate sister-in-law, least of all did the newly 
married couple dream of it. 

After their departure the character of the Countess 
Cecelia underwent a certain change. From being 
one of the [tar flirts in Naples she grew re- 
markably indifferent to men. 

Her ambition changed from the desire to excite 
love and admiration for her personal charms to the 
passion for political influence. 

Her mother-in-law, one of the most restless spirits 
of those years preceding the Revolution of 1848, was 
an apt teacher. 

Under her instructions the young countess soon 
became courted and feared, using all the power of 
her rank and money and great beauty, all her arts 
of one and manner, for the benefit of her own 
party. 

During the Revolution her husband was killed, 
the greater part of their estates were confiscated, 
and her mother-in-law, the vivacious, indomitable 
elder Countess Rinaldini, died of disappointment 
and chagrin. 

Only this summer residence on the hill-side was 
left to the Countess Cecelia of all the family posses- 
sions—this country seat, and a casket of the family 
jewels which she contrived to conceal and retain. 

In this villa she had lived in the utmost retire- 
ment for several years. 

Gradually, as the anger of the government against 
her died out, she began to feel her way back to her 
old position of intriguante and agitator. 

In these new ambitions she appeared to be sup- 
ported by some large accession to her fortune. The 
dilapidated villa was restored and enlarged ; the 
woman of the world gave costly entertainments, at 
which she appeared in Jresses of sumptuous splen- 
dour; she was agaiv -vurted and consulted, until, 
as by magic—presto '--the Countess Rinaldini, no 
longer young or beauful, but still handsome and 
haughty, had resumed her place as a queen of fashion 
and influence. 

This place she continued to hold until a fever, 
contracted by sume exposure to malaria, left her 
with a shattered constitution, and sherapidly sank 
in a hopeless decline. 

It was after she had been compelled to resign all 
idea of farther wordly triumphs that she had sent 
for her father-confessor, to relieve her mind of 
such sins as weighed heavily upon it. It may be 
eye emer that he had listened with some eagerness 
to this story, for there had always been a curiosity 
among her associates to learn how the Countess 


,Rinaldini had emerged from the obscurity of 


Now, as the father continued, day after day, 
to visit her, she many times repeated to him her 
charge that he should not fail speedily to forward 
the writing she had given him to the Earl of Bram- 
blethorpe so soon aa the breath of life should have 
fled from her lips. And the holy man still promised 
her that he would fulfil her request, while all the 
time inwardly resolved that he would pay no atten- 
tion to it. 

Tidings of the sudden death of the Earl of Bram- 
blethorpe, which had taken place three or four 
months previous, had never reached the dying 
countess, 

Intercourse between the families had almost 
ceased long before the death of the earl’s wife, 
though an. occasional friendly letter was inter- 
changed. Since her decease but few communications 
had taken place. At one time, indeed, there had 
been a brief correspondence between the Countess 
Cecelia and the earl—since then they hud known but 
little of each other’s affairs. With that correspon- 
denco our readers are familiar ; it contained the un- 
happy seeret which had preyed thereafter on the 
earl’s health and very life. When the passionate, 
impulsive, unprincipled Italian lady penned her 
confession the man to whom it was addressed rested 
peacefully in his grave. 

The priest learned this fact, one day, from the 
conversation of a party of English tourists, on the 
steps of a church; but he did not find it worth 
while to communicate it to the still living Countess 


poverty into the a of wealth so suddenly. 
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Cecelia, although it strengthened his purpose to 
consign her manuscript to oblivion. : 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On their return from their brief shopping expedi- 
tion to London, Estelle parted from her ‘‘ cousins” 
at Bramblethorpe station, going immediately to her 
own home, The girls thought her manner strange, 
she so persistently refused their invitations to ride 
with them to the Villa and dine, after which, if she 
liked, Michael should take her home in the carriage. 
No; it was but a couple of miles to the rectory, and 
Estelle preferred walking ; the sitting in the carriage 
had tired her, it would be a pleasant change to trudge 
home on her own feet. So, with only a cool nod in- 
stead of her usual kiss, she had started off, leaving 
them quite surprised at her demeanour. 

She knew, although they did not, that when they 
met again it would be, in all probability, as open 
and deadly enemies. As she walked away she 
flashed one inquiring, threatening glance at Lord 
Harry. He understood it. Jt was to tell him 
that unless he sought her at the rectory that even- 
ing and made his peace with her the battle was to 
be opened, 

“What is the matter with you and Estelle?” 
inquired Clara of her brother as they drove towards 
home. “You are both out of sorts. Have you 
quarrelled ?” 

‘Darling, we have quarrelled,” answered he, 
laying with one of her stray curls, and as he met 
er bright, curious eyes the tears came into his own. 

At that moment he wished that he had not let 
Estelle go away from him ; it seemed to him better 
to make an utter sacrifice of himself, and perhaps 
Agnes, too, than to bring distress and ruin upon 
these two sweet, confiding sisters, who, since his 
father’s death, had relied so entirely upon his advice 
and judgment, 

“Is it anything serious?” queried Augusta, at 
once interested. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he said, with affected lightness. 
“Perhaps I had better go over to the rectory this 
evening, and make my peace with her.” 

‘*That’s according to who is in the wrong, bro- 
ther,” flashed out little.Clara, proudly. 

He pinched her cheek lovingly, forcing a smile. 
No words could tell how dear this lovely young 
sister was to him—his pet, his joy, and his pride. 
His heart ached with acute anguish as he felt the 
cheder Sommtaies down over her bright life. 

She him a little, girl fashion, to tell her 
what he and Estelle had quarrelled abuut ; then per- 
ceiving that he was indisposed to tell dropped the 
subject, and began with Augusta the Paes, met 
= their shopping. 

en they arrived at the Villa they found that 
the captain, not believing they would return so soon, 
had taken the liberty of inviting a few of his friends 
to dinner, 

The hearty laughter of Sir Howard Bolling came 
rolling forth from the drawing-room, with the noisy 
talk of half a dozen “kindred spirits.”’ 

Tears came into the eyes of the young ladies at 
this unpxpected intrusion upon a house of mourn- 


ing. ‘ 

_Lord Harry frowned, and with an effort recovered 
his equanimity enough to. receive the excuses of his 
jolly uncle, who came in the hall on hearing of their 
arrival. 

The ladies retreated upstairs at once, where their 
aunt came to welcome them, apologizing for her lord 
and master, and evidently distressed to think he had 
hurt their feelings, 

‘*T’m so sorry, my dears, Icouldcry, I assure you 
I knew nothing about it in time to prevent it. He 
just told the housekeeper to order the cook to have 
dinner for eight, and that was all that I knew about 
it until the men began to come. It’s a regular stag 
party, and, of course, you will not be expected togo 
down. We can have dinner in your room, we three, 
and not trouble ourselves about the trash in the 
dining-room. Your uncle is so thonghtless, my 
loves,” she added, with a sigh, 

“So selfish you should say,” thought Lady Au- 
gusta, whose estimate of her uncle’s character was 
not flattering. 

_ Even childish Clara did not like her East-Indian 
lion so much as she once did, his indifference to her 
father’s death having shocked her sensibilities most 
cruelly, 

No persuasions of the captain could induce Lord 
Harry to appear atdinner. He ordered alight meal 
to be sent to his own room, and sat there, moody and 
thoughtful, when the housekeeper herself came in 
With a tray. 

“Why did you not sent a servant ?’’ asked her 
master, always polite to this real ruler of the domes- 
tic realm, “ You should not have climbed the stairs 
with this, Mrs. Perkins,” 

, ‘* Well, the fact is, the moment I set eyes on you 
in the hall, my lord, I knew there was something 
serious the matter. Your poor, dear mamma used 
to take me into her confidence, Lurd Harry, my dear 
boy, an’ I think you might do the same—that’s if 





a in any great trouble, as I do believe you 
@.” 


“Tamin trouble, Mrs. Perkins, but youcannot help 
me. I greatly fear no one can prevent the misfor- 
tune which impends.” 

“ There, now, don’t you go to say that, my dear! 
Don’t you give up, whatever it is. I'll bet my gold 
thimble it’s that girl. She's been a-trying of her 
harts on you again. If I was in your place, l’d fight 
her, tooth and nail, the ungrateful huzzy! Come 
now, my lord, tell me what it is you fear. Mayhap 
I can be of some aid. If I should get them papers, 
would that help you out of your trouble ?” 

” Tam afraid even that would not prevent trouble 
now.” 

** For Heaven's sake, what can it be ?” 

“T cannot tell you, and would never guess. 
It is only too probable that in a few days the 
whole world will know about it. I thank you for 
your kindness, Mrs, Perkins, but you cannot help 
me.’ 


“ Well, well, just to listen to that now! Least- 
wise, eat your supper, my poor boy, before it’s quite 
cold. You Jook as if you neededit. I'll go right 
out this minute, so’s not to keep you from it, And 
Thomas shall come up with some coffee in a little 
while. Jest to hear them gentlemen a-rollicking 
down in the dinin’-room, and its master obliged to 
eat in his room! I do think Captain Bramblethorpe 
takes the most unwarrantable——But there! I’m 
takin’ a liberty myself, and I'll just go, and be done 
with it before I say more’n I ought to, my lord.” 

And, with a courtesy, she did so, leaving Lord 
Harry to think over many matters while he mecha- 
nically ate what was placed before him, thinking so 
little of his food that, when he had dined, he could 
not have told an article of the dishes of which he 
had partaken, except the coffee which Thomas 
brought up hot and strong, and which somewhat 
revived his sinking spirits. 

“I'll go and see that girl-demon,” he muttered, 
looking out into the deepening twilight. 

If Estelle could have heard the term she would not 
have been flattered, nor by the set look of dislike 
which gave emphasis to it. Atthe same time she 
might ) one found her revenge by a peep into the 
dining-room of Bramblethorpe Villa, where the cap- 
tain was playing host to his heart’s content, sur- 
rounded by a jovial lot of good fellows, who, as the 
wine passed around and around, grew more and more 
hilarious, until they forgot the mourners under 
whose roof they were ae al merry. A sight like 
this would have been a great satisfaction to her, for 
it would have foreshadowed the future which she 
was resolved should be when the captain should be 
owner and master of the Bramblethorpe estates and 
the man whom she so loved and so hated should be 
driven from the rich inheritance which he had been 
trained to call his own. Since he would not share 
it with her he should share it with no other 
woman! 

Estelle, walking rapidly back and forth upon a 
terrace running under the drawing-room windows 
of the rectory, kept repeating this last thought over 
and over to herself, while she listened anxiously for 
an expected arrival. Every nerve in her body qui- 
vered, but it was with the steely vibration of a 
tightly strung resolution. 

She was fiercely angry at Lord Harry’s repellant 
demeanour. 

Her eyes glowed in the darkness; the light fall- 
ing from the windows upon her face, as she passed 
and repassed before them, showed it to be pale and 
set, the heavy, dark brows lowering and the lips 
compressed. 

She was unaware that she was watched by a per- 
son as unhappy as herself ; but Mr. Jordan, longing 
for her company even while expecting that she would 
treat him with wounding indifference, had followed 
her out into the chilly autumn night. 

Ata distance he had seen her promenading the 
terrace, and had sonent to approuch and join her ; 
but creeping up timidly in the shadow of some ever- 
greens, & column of light from a window shown 
him the desperate look on her face — also that she 
was waiting for some one, 

Convulsed with jealous gs he retreated, still 
keeping her in sight, and, in the deep shadow of a 
tree on the lawn, watched to make certain of who 
was coming. 

Presently a swift step passed along a walk but a 
few feet from him, and he saw the young Earl of 
eee step up on the terrace and join Es- 
telle. 

**Rich, titled, handsome, noble! What chance 
have I—idiot that lam!” muttered the curate, his 
eyes—which honour prompted him to turn away— 
still fixed upon the pair. : 

= least there was nothing lover-like in their at- 
titude. 

They took two or three turns on the terrace, then, 
pausing, confronted each other, standing a little 
apart, and speaking with agitated earnestness. 

He was not mean enough to endeavour to hear 
what was said; but Lord Harry’s face was full in 





the light of the window, and it was frowning, white 
and furious, 

The interview did not last a half-hour. As if to 
put an end to it, Estelle turned away and ran into 
the house; then her visitor sprang down the ter- 
race and rushed away toward the road. 

Mr. Jordan stood for some minutes under the tree 
wondering what these two had quarrelled about. 
He was still standing there when a light step 
sounded on the walk and a figure passed swiftly by, 
the same way Lord Harry had come. 

It was Estelle. The curate was certain of that. 
It was already past nine o’clock, and a dark night. 

What was up? 

Startled and suspicious, and feeling it no harm to 
at least follow the young lady at a distance, so as 
to be able to protect her in case she needed his pro- 
tection, he glided after her. 

He was a good traveller, yet he had enough to do 
to keep up with the flying figure which ran before 
him, keeping to the private path through the fields 
a we which led through a retired gate to the 

illa. 

‘Through the black shadows of the forest, often 
stumbling, once falling, the girl kept on, with her 
unseen follower so close at hand that he could hear 
her panting breath. 

After she had passed the gate, a key to which was 
allowed her by the family, and had come out upon 
the pleasure-grounds of the Villa, Mr Jordan was 
obliged to be more cautious, since the darkness was 
no longer so profound. 

The great house was well lighted, and the radi- 
ance streaming therefrom partially illumined the 
grounds. Men also were passing to and fro with 
lanterns, for the gay company whom Captain De 
Vere had entertained were about taking their de- 

arture, and carriages and saddle horses were com- 
ing up to the gateway and going from it. 

Loud voices, husky with wine, were shouting to 
grooms or bidding good-night to the host. 

Estelle shrank into a summer-house near at hand, 
remaining quietly waiting until the last of the re- 
vellers had gone his way; then, before the great 
hall door should clang to for the night, she hurried 
forward, presenting herself to the servant, who, 
thinking her, as usual, an inmate of the house, and 
that she had been walking in the garden for a breath 
of air, admitted her without question. 

Here Mr. Jordan could follow her no longer ; not 
dreaming that she would attempt to return to the 
rectory that night, he crept slowly back to the lonely 
road, fancying miserably to himself that the pair 
had had a lovers’ uarrel, and that Estelle had hur- 
ried back to the Villa to make concession to the 
young earl. 

** Where is Captain Bramblethorpe?” asked Es- 
telle of the servant. 

“In the billiard-room, miss; he went back for 
a handkerchief, or something he lost. Shall I call 

m ? 

** No, I will find him.” 

And she passed down the hall and turned into the 
corridor which led to the room mentioned. 

Miss Styles was a fine player, often having had a 
game with the captain ; so the servant thought little 
of her going to the billiard-room ; nor did the captain 
himeelf think ——_ upon seeing her enter but that 
she had come in for an hour’s play. 

“‘ Ha! Miss Estelle, come for a game ?” he asked. 
“Sorry I feel so deuced stupid. Always like to 
oblige a ; but my friends have kept me hard at 
work this evening. Iam afraid 1 caunot do myself 
justice.” : 

She closed the door, looking hard at him, for it 
would have been a great disappointment to her to 
find him too much under the influence of liquor to 
attend to the business on hand. 

“T did not come to play, cartain ; I came to make 
a certain disclosure to you, which I have been some 
time intending.” 

“Ha, my pretty dear, you don’t say so! Really, 
I feel immensely flattered,” and the captain ad- 
vanced, smiling and endeavouring his best to look 
interested and lovelorn through his rather watery 
eyes, for it rashed upon his heated fancy that the 
handsome young lady had fallen in love with him 
and was about to tell himso. ‘‘ Those pretty red 
lips can’t utter a word I shall not be charmed to 
listen to. Now, Miss Estelle, my dear, what is it ?” 
and he tried to get hold of her hand. 

“It’s business, not sentiment, captain,’”’ was the 
cold reply. “I have something to report to you 
which you will be glad to hear.” _ 

“Oh, ho! Iam to hear something to my advan- 
tage, as the advertisements read. ‘That’s it, is it, 
my pretty one?” 

“Yes—that’s it. But I want to be sure that 

ou ave in a fit state to hear and act upon what IL 
| to say. You have been taking a good deal of 
wine, captain.” 

Her manner was so firm and self-possessed, her 
voice so cutting and chilly, that they sobered him 
down very much. 

““T have indulged in an extra glass or two, my 
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dear—couldn’t help it, with so many fine fellows at 
dinner; but if you think I am muddled by it, Miss 
Estelle, you are mistaken. My headis ag clear as a 
bell, I assure you.” 

She looked him sharply through. Her own de- 
cision of manner had cocled him down. He cer- 
tainly was excited by wine, but not to a degree to 
dull his faculties; indeed, its stimulating effects 
rendered him all the more ready to take fire at her 
suggestion of his rights and wrongs, which she in- 
tended to make. 

As for herself, she felt that she must make the 
revelation now, while her brain was on fire and every 
feeling aroused by her interview with Lord Harry— 
an interview during which he had sternly declared 
to her that every threat she made only the more in- 
disposed him to make her his wife. 

‘sit down, Captain Bramblethorpa, and 
your undivided attention. My business is 
most importance.” 

She seated herself by the billiard-table, and he 
drew a chair in front of her, staring, half discon- 
certed, at her hard, set features and flashing eyes, 

“| seek my own advantage aa well as yours,” she 
continued, in the same low but clear tone. “ If 
what I have to sell to youis as valuable as I be- 
lieve you will consider it, you must give me your 
written promise to pay me fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Fifty thousand pounds!” ejaculated the captain, 
“Really, now, you ought to know that I bave nota 
fiftieth part of that eum to my name.” 

“Tam perfectly aware that you have not, at pre- 
sent. But the information which I propose to sell 
you will make you the Earl of Brambiethoxpe, and 
place you in possession of all the entailed estates of 
the family.” 

** Impossible I” 

** It is the truth.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her companion, in 
a low, hoarse voice, leaning forward, aud studying 
h-. countenunce with eager, glittering eyes, from 
which all the dulness had de; d, 

“Tf I place in your possesmon the proofs that you 
are the legal heir, instead of Lord Harry, to the 
Earldom of Bramblethorpe, will you pay me the 
sum named as soon ag you are in possession of the 
estates ?” 

“*T will swear to it, Miss Estelle, and be glad of 
the chance.” 

“I must have it in writing. Are there paper and 
ink here ?” 

“ Not a scrap, my dear 

“ Will you step to the li and procure them ?” 

The captain arose, rubbing hia eyes. 

“Tam dreaming. It’s only a dream. I shall wake 
up in bed presently,” he muttered, and went off 
confusedly after the writing materials. 

As he returned to the billiard-room with them he 
more than half expected to find no young lad 
there—but no, there sat Miss Styles as cool, self- 
pesseanes and determined in air and manner as be- 

ore. 

She made him draw up a note in legal form, pro- 
mising to pay Estelle Styles fifty thousand pounds 
within three months after coming into possession 
of the title and estates as Earl of Bramblethorpe. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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RED HELM. 
—_—_—- 
OHAPTER XITf. 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antago- 
nist is our helper Burke. 

Ere the young man could give the alarm a louse 
ratlhine, upon which he stvod, gave way beneath his 
feet, and he was precipitated to the deck. 

Faith ran to him, and raised his head on her knee, 

“Speak!” she exclaimed ; “speakto me, sir. Are 
you much burt ?” 

But the closed eyes opened not, while a stream 
of blood now was seen trickling down upon the 
temple. 

“Dead! Heis dead!” moaned the young woman, 
clasping his wounded head with both arms. 

“No,” said the captain’s wife. “TI trust he is 
enly stunned. We must try to get him into the 
cabin.” 

They succeeded with much difficulty in drawing 
the young man to the companion-way. 


Then he opened his eyes, and his lips moved as if 
he would speak, but no sound came from them. 
He, however, soutrived to stagger to his feet, when 


he stood a moment leaning against the companion- 
way, his hand pressed to his brow. 

Suddenly recollection seemed to flash on his mind. 
He mg off to the quarter. 

“The Malay! the Malay!” he gasped, 

Faith turned as pale as death, for, following the 
direction pointed out, she could see the outline of the 
vessel, 


the cabin, which, with the assistance of the captain’s 
wife, she finally accomplished. 

A little brandy and water thea was given to Bren- 
ton, who soon alter sank into a deep slumber, 

Faith then went on deck, and watched the Malay 
craft, the oecupants of which, however, it was evident 
had not yetseen the merchautman, owing to thegreater 
thickuess of the fog in this direction. 

“You look anxious,’ said the eaptain’s wife to 
the young girl, “ Why is it? Yonder is a sail ; 
can we not makes sigual to letthem know we are 
hore?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the young woman. 
Thea she explained to Mrs. Brown, the eaptain’s 
wife, the character of the vessel seen, 

“ Now Heaven help us?” the woman, 
clasping her hands, “We will be captured and mur- 
dered, after which the ruffians will doubtiess find 
my poor husband and crew and serve them in the 
same manner!” 

“ We must hope for the best,” said Faith, draw- 
ing ter lithe form to itsfull height. “Of myself I 
care but little, bat they must not get him into their 
wer. 

“My bnsband?” safd Mrs. Brown, wondering at 
the interest manifested by Faith in that. person. 
“No,” answered the young woman, blushing 
deeply. “ I did not mean him ; I meant Brenton |” 
* Oh,” said Mrs. Brown, and she at once put her 
arm around Faith, and said as she kissed her, “ I read 
your ore. Bat.I don't blame yon, for he is a noble 
fellow 

Faith blushed deeper than before ; then changed 
the subject. 

“ Yes,” said she, with eyes gleaming like stars. “We 
must save this ship, and I will do it—at all events 
I will try hard.” 

She then took her place at the helm, keeping ons 
bee line the craft, which had hitherto been gaing from | 
side to side. 

“Where did yon Inarn to steer so well?” inquived 
Mrs. Browa, mach surprised. 

Faith explained. 
“ You are.a.semarkabloe girl,” added the other, “and 
« brave.one toe.” 

She then looked at the Mulay eraft, which was 
fast beimg left astern in the fog. 

"Do. you think they will' see us?” she inquired. 

sed was the answer, “not while this fog holds; 
bat when ft clears fam afraid they may. That is 
why £ want to get as faraway from her as I can.” 
‘loward noon the fog had somewhat cleared, 

Far astern, almost hull down, the Malay schooner 
Was seen, 

“There is a difficult task before me now,” said 
Faith, “to manage the ship with the few sails she 
carries, Will you please go and bring up the cap- 
tain’s chart that [ may see what island that is, so jar 
away ahead of us?” 

The captain’s wife readily complied. 

Faith looked at the map # moment, then uttered a 
ery of dismay, 

“That island is the one which of all others we 
should avoid—the one from which I have recently 
escaped.” 

“ Alas!” said Mrs. Brown, “ I see.ne hope for as,” 

“Qur prospects certainly look dank,” sanaswered 
Faith, “ but we must not despair for all that. ile 
must and shall be saved!” 

Ever thinking of Brenton, the ship and her cargo 
had, it was plain, but a.small share in the thoughts 
of the young woman, 80 anxious to vent tbe man 
she loved from falling into the hands of the Malays. 

Mrs. Brown watched ber with undisguised admi- 
ration. 

Standing there at the helm, her lithe form swaying 
with the motions of the craft she steered, her round 
cheeks glowing with the bloom of health and with 
an ardent purpose, her bright, soft eyes watching 
every motion of the ship’s head, she seemed ths very 
persunificavion of feminine beauty and resolution. 

On went the stately ship. 

Faith endeavoured to keep her as close to the wind 
as the state of her canvas would allow, that she might 
give the island a good offing. 

“If I could only brace that maintopsail a little,” 
said Faith, gazing wistfully towards the sail, “it 
would help me much !” 

“Cannot you and I do it together?” inquired the 
captain’s wife. 

“We might move it a little, it is trne,” said Faith, 
“and that little might be the means of saving us.” 

They pulled onthe main brace and succeered at 
last in moving the yard. 

“That is good,” said Faith, “ and now this top- 
gallant brace,” 

Pulling on the brace, they soon succeeded in get- 
ting this light yard ia the required position. 

Then Faith returned to the helm. 

“ What is that?” inquired Mrs. Brown, suddenly 


The face of the onng steerswoman turned 
but she compressed es ips aud her eyes flashed, 
“It is a canoe!” said she. “ They see us and are 
doubtless pulling this way.” 
“ They will overtake us then,” said the captain's 
wife, “as we do not go very fast,” 
“ No,” said Faith, resolutely, “they shall net over- 
take us; they cannot if this wind holds as it is.” 
She redoubled her efforts at the helm, now steering 
the ship with a steadiness wuich could not have been 
surpassed by the best man that ever stood at a vessel’s 
helm. 
Not.a wrinkle in the canvas, not a quarter of a 
point swaying by the head, the ship stood bravely on 
her way with a speed which promised that an excel- 
lent offing would be obtained. 
Meanwhile there was the canoe still coming up, the 
erew pulling with might and main, but not as yet 
gaining a single fathom. 
* Edon’t know what I should have done without 
you,” said Mrs. Brown, sdmiringly, to the young girl. 
““T believe you will save the craft after all!’ 
“ We cannot always tell these things,” was the an- 
swer. “If the wind holds | hope to get such a good 
offing that I can run down before it, which will at 
least enable me to keep away from the canoe; andI 
trust also. that I shall succeed in keeping clear of the 
Miulay. We may stand a chance of falling in with 
some. other craft.” ~ 
“ Heaven grant we may!” answered Mrs. Brown, 
fervently ; “and that the captain will run down. to 
the island where my husband is, and pick him, up.” 
Meanwhile the Malaysin the canoe had not yet 
given upthe chase, but were pulling with might and 
main after the ship. 
“They do not gain on us, I hope?” ssid Mrs, 


Browa. 

“No, not yet. If this wind holds we will soon leave 
them far astern.” 

The wind continued to freshen, and the ship made 
good headway with so smaii.a spread of canvas. 

Suddenly, as the craft passed under the iee of one 
of the lofty island headiands, the wind died away, 
and her sails flapped heavily against the masts. 

Acry of exultation was beard at tlre same momen* 
from tle dusky Malays, who, not more than half 
league astern, now anticipated easily making the 
merchantman their prey. 

“Weare lost!” exclained Mrs. Brown, watching 
with alarm the feree islanders as they came steadily 


on. 

Faith, however, looked as firm and resolute as 
ever. Still at the helm, she bad drawn herself to her 
full height, and now stood like a queen watching the 
pirates as they came on. 

With their red skull pushed back from their 
foreheads, their eyes Toles fiercely, and their 
long, straight black hair hanging to their shoulders, 
the men in the canoe were well calculated to alarm 


| @ woman like Mrs, Brown, who, being on her first 


voyage, had never before seen such characters. 

“ Be not afraid!” said Faith,“ but keep up @ brave 
heart!” 

“ How can I?” was the answer; “ what shall we 
do? ‘The islanders will certainly make ua their 
victims,” 

“On deck, there!” called a feeble vaica. 

“It is Brenton,” said Faith ; “ will you hold the 
helm a moment, Mrs. Brown, while i go below ?” 

The captain’s wife obeyed with trewbling hands. 
Had there been at that time a breath of wind, she 
would not have known how to guide the ship; but, 
as it was perfectiy caim where the vessel lay at pre- 
sent, no skill was required at the helm, but merely 
some person to hold it to prevent it from jerking off 
to leeward, 

Paith, desoendixz into the cabin, found Brenton 
hali-raised on hi s\“Tbow. 

“ What fs it?” iiquired the young man, “I know 
there is trouble of some kind on deck, for Ihave been 
listening to you and Mrs. Brown !” 

“Nothing that you can take part in,” said Faith, 

jugly. “You are too weak,” 

“Am 1? Tell me what the trouble is, and you 
shall see !” 

Faith therefore explained. 

“T must goon deck, at any rate,” said Brenton, 
“and do my best to help you two women.” 

« Na, you can do nothing! Lie still, and leave all 
to me! 

Brenton, however, made an effort, which proved 
fruitless, to lift himself from his bunk. He fell back 
again, too weak to stand on his feet. 

‘There, tie still!” said Faith, soothingly. “The 
Malaya, L trust,” she add-d,a sivgular light in her 
eyes, “ will not board us.” 

With that she mounted to the deck, securing the 
companion-door behind her, that Brenton might not 
come out.on deck, were he even to succeed in crawl- 
ing to the top of the companion-steps. 








Nevertheless her first care was to get Brenton into 


pointing towards the island. 


One glance over the rail showed the young wor 
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man that the Malays were already within a mile of 
the ship. 

What was to be done? One with less courage 
than Faith would at once have given all up as lost; 
but such was far from the intention of the young girl, 

She had noticed forward, when ghe first came 
aboard, a twelve-pounder, whieh she had been in- 
formed the captain always kept loaded, that he might 
be in readiness in case of any emergency, 

Faith resolved to make use of this gun in keeping 
the pirates at bay, believing that, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Brown, she could contrive to point it towards 
the approaching canoe, 

Accordingly she called to the eaptain’s wife, who, 
almost dead with terror, was ready to obey the 
slightest wish of her more resolute 5 

“You will help me with this?” said Faith, 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer, 

“We must move itgethat the muzgle will point 
through this opening im the bulwarks, towards the ap- 
proachiing boat,” 

It was hard work for the two women to accom- 
plish this, especially ag Mrs. Browa was by her fears 
deprived of muchof ber strength, 

At last, however, succeeded in getting tho 
muzzle round in the direction, 

“Now what ere you going te do?” inquired the 
captein’s wile, 

“ You shall see!” : 

Then she sprang on'the theads, ber lithe form 
drewan to ite iull height, her hands motioning back 
nee pete SM there fs 

“or as true ag e 
—_ ee ere ee ‘vie eeneey 
Malays, hitherto Leen their 
vaddies 7, Cenged their pl coe any we 
a form and recognizing the tones 
they steed watebiug the young we 
man with faces expressive of the utmost 

Sti Feith maintained ber threatening assitade, 
while ne perses who levked on her fage could doubs 
that she meant whaseheeaid. 

The pirates now seeme€totiotd ¢ hurried consulte- 
tion. 

The leader, a tall fellow with a blue sash round his 
waist, containing a brace of pistols and a long knife, 
at length poinjed towards the ship, his deep voice 
ge through the air, and in tie Malay tongue, 

ich, a8 shown, Faith understood well, prenounced 
these words: 

‘We must not be i a by 8 woman! Steady 
there, and on for the ship.” 

“Then a fate is sealed 1” cried Faith, springing 
to the deck. 

From the cook’s galley she procured tongs and a 
dot coal. 

Then, advancing to the gun, she shouted : 

“ Onee more I give you a chance for your 
Beck or 1 fire!” 

The Malays game recklessly on, and the young 
girl applied the hot goal to the gun. 

There wag a deafening crash, which made the ship 
tremble from keel to deck as the piece wag dis- 
charged, 

Then the canoe wee seen cut in twain, the Malsys, 
not one.of whom was hurt, straggling in the water, 
or clinging to the fragments of the wreck, 

In fact the ball had ao struck the light vessel as 
40 pass through the centre without touching a man. 

“On for the ship!’ shonted the Majay leader, as 
he struck out for the vessel, 

“Great Heaven, they will be upon us after all!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 

“You are mistaken,” answered Faith, 
saved.” 

As sie spoke she pointed toward the sails, which 
Were now filling in a light breese. 

“ But they are swimming toward ug, and I have 
more that the Malays are fast swimmers,” said, Mrs. 

rown. 

“True, but they cannot overtake us with syeh 

Z9 a8 we now have,” 

Faith spoke truly; for in» short time, the wind 
freshening, the vessel was running away at the rate 
of five or six kuypts an hour, rapidly leaving the 
Swilniners astern, 

In an hour she had ed the eastern extremity of 
the island, evabling Faith to run directly before the 
wind as she bad intended, 

On went the galleut vessel, the young girl pilot 
still at the helm, bravely keeviog the erait upon ber 
course, , 

“* He ig safe for the present at least,” muttered the 
young woman, 

Then she dirented an anxious glance astern, in 
which direction the Malay sechoouer now waa seen 
eom'ng rapidly in purauit, 

The vessel, owing to her superior quaptity af can- 
vas, gained on the ship, and the heart. of the fair 
pilot again beat with anxiety om Brenton’s accouut. 


lives. 


“We are 





Thus hour after hour passed, the Malay vessel ra- 
pidly gaining. 

“We must be captured after all,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Let us hope for the best,” answered Faith. 
“Heaven has helped us thus far, and may we not 
hope that it will do so again ?” 

“Tt is our only hope,” exclaimed the captain’s wife, 
fervently. 

With careful skill the brave girl continued to steer 

vessel several hours longer, during which tbe 
Malay craft had gained on her alarmingly. 

And nowa new danger presented itself, for off the 
lee bow there was a line of rocks several miles in ex- 
tent, which she could not weather except by tacking. 

What should she do? 

With her enemy right astern she could not think 
of tacking, even had she been enabled to accomplish 
this task with the assistance of Mrs. Brown, while to 
keep straight on she must run on the rocks. 

In this critical situation her courage did not forsake 


ber. 

She was battling for the man she loved, and what 
woman under si circumstances would not show 
unnenal fortitude? 


“I see no way out of our now,” said 
y diffleulty 


* There is but one,” answered Faith, compressing 
Siasilipa, while er apue Geohedilike dlamente 

“ And that ?” inquired Mrs, Brown, 

“1 know yonder line-of rocks well,” said the brave 

“aa I have often been here in a canoe, and I 

w there is a uaerow searcely twenty feet 
wide, through whieh even a would not attempt 
to guide his schooner,” 

* Well ?” 

“No vessel larger than @ Ganoe ever went 
through —_ passage, which ore Death 
Brwait, a Atting a6 @ sloop Malay war- 
Sane vabauee Aasbah te ghigmatiiee au Sie eno 


mever seen agein,” 
way then will not attempt——" 
Brown daring to proceed. 

“ Yes," exeigimed through that passage it 
fe my futention-to guide this ship, and may Heaven 
help me in the attempt!” 

As the young women thus spoke she looked hea- 
venward, her features aglow with the resolution she 
had formed. 

“It is madness to attempt it!” said Mrs, Brown. 

“ Nevertheless I am determined to try,” said Faith, 
Afreating a shuddering glance behind her at the Ma- 
lay schooner, which wus now rapidly gaining. 

Then sho looked ahead toward the narrow passage 
she had ken of, studded here and there with low 
rocks, and fylf of currents, which seemed to run in 
all diregtions with great rapidity. 

“Ts that the place you tutend to go through ?” in- 
quired Mrs, Brown, pointing toward the dangerous 
passage, full of foaming, whirling waters. 

“ Yes,” replied Faith, calmly, “and may Heaven 
help me !” 

She closed her eyes a moment, inwardly muttering 
a prayer, then, hand on helm and eyes turned steadily 
alicad, she guided the ship straight on toward the 
dangerous channel, 

As the vessel drew every moment nearer the peri- 
lous passage the captain’s wife ¢lasped her hands, 
while she trembled in every limb. Thus her manner 
was in direet contrast with that of her companion, 
who now stood calm and resolute, not @ muscle of her 
beautiful face moving as she directed the ship on her 


way, 

Meanwhile the Malay craft had gained go rapidly 
that she was now within gunshot distance. of the 
other vessel, 

Glancing toward the schooner, Mrs, Brown sud- 
denly beheld a puff of smoke roll.out from her bow, 
followed by a loud nig aug and the whiz of a shot as it 
passed directly over her head, just aloft the mizen- 
mast of the merchantman. 

“ Fire away!” oried Faith, fearlessly, “We will 
soon be out of your way, by the mercy of Heaven!” 

And now the gallant ship, tearing Oh water with 
her bows, felt the current drawing her toward the 
channel between the rocks, 

“We are with the tide!” exclaimed Faith, “and on 
we go. Fear not,” sho added, as Mrs. Brown leaned 
against the mast for support. “1 trust we will get 
safely through!” 

“T do not see how it is possible to do so,” answered 
the terrified woman, as ele marked the many rocks 
in the passage, “ We raust run foul of them.” 

Faith did not answer, for the ship was now drawn 
into the channel and it required the utmost skill of 
the young woman to guide her steadily, ; 

On weut the ship and, as she eutered the passage, 
lurghing to one side, her Jarboard bow swung wituin 


& foot of one of the rocks. 


“ Heaven help us!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “ No- 
thing can save Ug now.” 


—EE —— -_ 


At the same moment another shot from the pirate 
came howling along between the mizen aud main 
masts of the imperilled ship. 

But neither the shot nor the vessel's proximity to 
the rocks could daunt the heart of the brave girl-pilot, 
who still remained cool and composed at the helm. 

As the vessel’s bow swung up, as remarked, she 
contrived, by a quick, downward motion of the helm 
| to turn her from the threatening danger. Then the 
ship glided on, passing within a few feet of other 
rocks with which this passage was studded, but from 
which Faith, by her dextreus management of the 
helm, contrived to keep clear. 

Through the roaring, ryshing waters the ship 
dashed on and had soon passed through the uarrow 
passage to emerge into the open sea beyond. 

“Safe, thank Heaven!” cried Mrs. Brown, gazing 
with undisguised admiration upon the fair pilot, 

‘Yes, we are safe,” answered Faith, as she 
glanced behind her at the Malay craft, which was 
now not half a league distant, 

Mrs, Soensapees. direetion and see- 
ing the channel through they had just passed, 
could hardly exedit her senses when she noticed the 
many rocks ig the merrow strait, that they had 


really got or peril, 
“Ido notsee ou ever piloted the through 
there!” said she, aT am sure no ae have 
done it.” 

Faith amiled, 

“Phe seoret of my getting hh is this, that ine 
stead of taking the where water is the 
clearest in the teak that where there are 
the most rocks, In the other place there are sunken 
rocks, ce eae cas dangerous, of course, than 

“Do think the Maley will 6?” inquired 
Mra. Bova “he comes right on i he intended 
wo 

f know,” answered Faith, * but I trust not. 
got aefely through, he way think he 


should succeed ?” 

“We would thon be captured, beyond a doubt,” 
answered Faith, “for he sails faster than we do, and 
nothing could hinder his overtaking us.” 

“ Then Heaven grant that he may not get through,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 

Faith kept her eyes oy the Malay craft, and she 
could see by the vessel’s mancuvres that the captain 
was undecided about attempting the dangerous chan- 
nel, 
At last, however, he seemed to have made up his 
miud on the matter, for his vessel was sven to make 
straight for the perilous passage. 

x tt will try it! he will try it!” said Faith, 

“ Yes, and I am afraid he may succeed,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown. “ He has a better chance for it than 
you had, his vessel being lighter.” 

“True, and yet I am doubtful about his getting 
through.” 

‘Do you see anything to make you think so?” in- 
quired Mrs, Brown, 

“ Yes, he is steering the wrong way, and unless he 
changes his course he will run his craft on one of the 
sunken rocks.” 

With breathless attention the two women watched 
the schooner as she tore throngli the water like.a sea- 
gull, nearing the perilous ehaunel every moment, 

At last she entered it, and for several woments 
kept steadily on as if she would pass through. 

“She will succeed! she will succeed!” cried the 
captain's wife, wringing her hands, “ and we aro logt 
if ghe does,” 

Faith answered nota word. Her eyes were turned 
with piercing gaze on the schooner, as shecame rush- 


ing on. 

Baddonty she started, 

“ The schooner is lost,” exclaimed she; “she will 
not get through.” 

“How do you know? It seems to me she comes 
straight on,” 

“Wait a moment,” answered Faith, “and you will 
see.” 

Several moments passed, however, and still the 
schooner came teariug straight on, 

“J am afraid you are mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Brown. 

Faith made po answer, but held up one little flager 
to the ecaptain’s wife, ag @ signal for her to wait 
another minute, 

Then a crash was heard, a loud stout followed, and 
over went the schooner on her beam ends, her bows 
upreared, her timbers cracking. 

“I told you so,” said Faiths“ we are ‘safe enough 
now as regards that craft,” 

The two women continued to watch the schooner, 
from which the crew were now lgweriug buats, 

Her cracking timbers soon parted and were seen to 
fall off the fae and sink, so that very soon ouly @ 





portion of her hull and masts were visio. 
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“ Ttis all over with that vessel,” said Faith, “like 
it was with that other craft which, as I have told 
you was lost there some years ago.” 

“IT hope we will soon see some vessel to pick us up. 
My poor husband! he must suffer on that distant is- 
land where we have left him, To think of his ves- 
sel getting adrift.” 

“Yes; but I have no doubt he will be perfectly 
safe. so you have no reason to worry about him.” 

“ But he had no provisions with him,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “ He may starve to death.” 

“You forget that there is plenty of fruit on the is- 
land,” said Faith, “and of a kind which would sup- 
port life. The bread-fruit tree grows there.” 

* Are you sure ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I saw from the ship plenty of trees of 
the kind of which I speak.” 

“This is encouraging!” cried Mrs. Brown, “I 
feel now stronger to bear with fortitude whatever of 
peril or hardship may be before us.” 

Faith now kept the ship on her course steadily to 


the south, in which direction she thought it most 
likely she wou!d fall in with some other sail. 
Thus steeriug on, she saw, toward noon, a dark ob- 


ject far ahead, which at first she was unable to make 
out. 

“ Will you take the helm a moment ?” she said to 
Mrs. Brown, “ while I go aloft and see if I can de- 
termine what yonder object is ?” 

*Certaivly,” answered the other, and then she 
smiled. ‘Can you go aloft?” 

“Tecan,” replied Faith, “I have done so many 
times while a little girl.” 

So saying she surrendered the wheel to the cap- 
taiu’s wife, who, though she did not know how to 
steer, could hold the helm amidships, which was all 
that was necessary at present, 

Faith, ascending the rigging, had soon gained the 
topsail yard of the main, whence she glanced far 
away towards the dark object which had attracted 
her attention. 

For a long time she leaned from the mast gazing 
— it; then a look of disappointment crossed her 
‘ace, 

“ What is it?” inquired Mrs. Brown, from below. 
“Can you make it out ?” 

“Yes; itis a dead whale, with several irons stick- 
fing in him,” answered Faith. “I had hoped it was 
some kind of a vessel.’ 

Mrs. Brown also looked disappointed. 

Meanwhile Faith maintained her position aloft, as 
if there was still something about what she saw which 
puzzled her. 

In fact, she had noticed on the whale’s back 





[THE DEFENCE.] 


several dark objecta which seemed endowed with mo- 
tion. 

“ What can they be ?” she muttered. 

At last, however, she was satisfied on this point, 
for she suddenly beheld a white handkerchief. lifted 
and waved several times asa signal. 

“There are men on that whale!” cried Faith, ina 
voice loud enough to reach the ears of Mrs. Brown. 

The next moment Faith gained the deck. 

“You said you saw men, | believe ?’’ said the cap- 
tain’s wife. 

“Yes; on the back of that whale,” answered 
Faith, 

3 Good Heavens! how did they come there, I won- 
der?” 

‘* It is not uncommon in the whaling service for the 
crews to meet with all sorts of mislaps,”’ answered 
Faith. ‘ A stove boat or something of that sort must 
be the cause of these men’s situation.” 

“ Poor fellows, how fortunate we have come across 
them!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “ There is no telling 
how long they may have been in their present hor- 
rible situation. They may be half starved.” 

we can give then plenty to eat, then,” answered 
Faith, 

“ Oh, yes, the ship is well provided. Besides,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown, clapping her hands, “ may we 
not, with the assistance of these men, hope to get 
back to the island where we have left my husband 
and his shipmates ?” 

“We will see,” answered Faith. “If the wind 
changes during the night, and these men are willing 
to assist us, I see no reason why your wish should 
not be gratified.” 

She now directed the vessel straight towards the 
dark object on the water, which was distant about a 
league and a half, 

The vessel made good progress, and soon was near 
enough for the persons on the whale’s back to be 
fairly distinguished. 

There were seven men in all, and by their wasted, 
worn appearance Faith judged that they must have 
been in their present situation several days if not 
longer. 

When within hailing distance the young girl, 
having again surrendered the helm to Mrs, Brown 
and procured the captain’s speakiug-trumpet, sprang 
upon the knightheads, 

From here she could obtain a good view of the men, 
who certainly presented a pitiable aspect. 

Browned almost to the hue of Indians, their faces 
were thin, with sunken cheeks and eyes, the latter 
gleaming out weirdly from their hellow sockets. 
Their once stalwart forms were like those of 









skeletons, and their garments, mostly consisting of 
Guernsey frocks and canvas pants, hung loosely 
about their attenuated frames. Their beards and 
hair, long and unkempt, hung,low, adding to the 
strangeness of their appearance, giving them more 
the look of demons risen from the dark depths of the 
sea than of human beings. 

The whale upon which they were seated, lashed 
by means of ropes to a couple of iron poles protrud- 
ing from the creature’s body, was of gigantic size, 
and as it rose and fell with the motion of the sea 
the sides of its huge jaw, spotted with white, were 
visible, together with one row of its long, sharp 
teeth, those appendages which in the sperm whale 
are capable of doing so much mischief when the 
monster is hunted down by its persevering enemies. 

“ Ahoy, there, castaways!” shouted Faith, her 
sweet voice ringing like the notes of a silver trumpet. 

* Ay, ay!” answered one of the men, in a faint 
voice. “ For Heaven’s sake, lady, take us aboard as 
soon as youcan, as we have been here a week, and 
are almost starved to death.” 

**T will throw you a rope,” answered Faith. “ We 
have no bong aboard, and myself, with two others, 
are the ship’s only occupants.” 

The poor creatures addressed were evidently too 
far gone to show much surprise at this declaration. 
Food and drink were the things they craved, and for 
which they had suffered many days—to such an ex- 
tent that, until their wishes in this respect were 
gratified, they could think of nothing else. 

As the ship glided on Faith let go the main-top- 
sail halliards, thus allowing the yard to come down 
by the run. 

Then, springing lightly into the waist, she seized 
the end of the rope, and threw it to one of the poor 
fellows, who had crawled with all his remaining 
strength to one side of the whale, hanging with left 
hand on the iron, while his right was extended to 
grasp the end of the piece of rigging as it came. 

In another moment he had seized it, and passed it 
to a shipmate, who had strength enough to secure it 
to one of the iron poles. 

With all their efforts some of themen were unable 
to crawl up the ship’s side, so weakened were they 
by their long fast. But Faith, seeing their condition, 
procured a short staging, such as is used by seamen 
to paint on or do other work outside the ship, and 
lashed it to the rigging, so that it hung down near 
the whale, and within easy reach of them. 

In a few minutes the seven were aboard the ship, 
staring at Faith with wild eyes, while they clamoured 
for something to eat. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gold,” §c., ec. 
——_——— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

®-° in that house of misery 
A ‘ody with a lamp I see 

.»> through the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room, 
And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls, 

“Ig he here? Where am I?’’ were the first half- 
unconscious words of the “ mourning bride ’”’ as she 
opened her eyes to consciousness after that long, 
death-like swoon that had prostrated her powers 
and given her a brief in of peace from the ago- 
nizing certainty of her destiny. 

But it was only for that brief, passing reprieve 
the bliss could last. 

And, like a gnawing pain lulled to torpor by an 
anodyne, the consciousness of torture returned even 
with the passing away of the friendly seeming 
death that had enchained her faculties in oblivion. 

Yes, ere she well regained her consciousness she 
saw the dreaded form of him she had sworn to love 
and obey standing at her side and catching the first 
murmur that fell from her lips with an eagerness 
that might either be anxious love or keen resolve to 
learn the true and unbiassed feelings of her heart 
ere the brain had time to govern its expression and 
control the overflow of her poor, tortured feelings. 

‘Iam here, dearest. Did you think I should be 
likely to desert you at such a time? Surely my 
sweet bride can trust in her husband’s care and 
love,” he murmured, in the seductive tones he well 
knew how to use. 

She hid her eyes as from a basilisk gaze, she 
shrank as from a viper’s touch, till the remembrance 
came that he was her husband—that he had a right 
to be there, to watch by her side, to clasp her hand 
brought a shuddering submission to her soul, 

She bowed her head meekly as she replied: 

“You are very kind. Yes, I was wrong, foolish. 
Please forgive me,” she added, with childlike de- 
pendence, 

Poor Irene, the trials of her late life and the utter 
hopelessness of that paralyzing affliction had accus- 
tomed her to such complete submission that no 
wonder her impulse was to obey the sole friend and 
protector she could command, even while distrust- 
ing him and recoiling from his presence and his 
power, 


“ Drink this, my love,” he continued, holding a 





[ANIMAL MAGNETISM. ] 


glass to her lips; “it is a cordial rarely tried with- 
out relief. It will bring back strength to my tender 
plant, my hothouse flower. Nay, finish it,” hesaid, 
as she put aside the half-finished draught with her 
disengaged hand. 

She obeyed once more. 

The draught was strangely repugnant to her, even 
while ‘warm and pleasant to her taste. 

But what mattered it to her whether she lived or 
died—whether the cup contained the elixir of life or 
the poison of death ? 

“There, now lie down again, my beloved, and I 
will tell you some of the thoughts that have been 
passing through my mind during that terrible un- 
consciousness which enthralled your sweet senses,” 
resumed Eustace, gently relieving her hand of the 
goblet and replacing the cushions under her head. 
“ Are you strong enough to listen to me now, my 
Irene ?”’ 

“* Yes, I am well enough to hear what you wish to 
say,” she said, half impatiently. “Iam ready for 
anything now—the weakness has passed.” 

** Nay, that is too harrowing to my feelings,” he 
said, reproachfully. ‘ You will learn to know me 
better and do me more justice in time. And what I 
am going to say will perhaps convince you that lam 
not altogether unworthy of your confidence and 
love. Irene, would you like to be relieved of my pre- 
sence for a time, to be able to recover the shock to 
your nerves in complete repose ?” 

Her face brightened up suddenly. 

The ray of pleasure was so instantaneous and so 
unmistakeable that it brought a dark frown to his 
brow, but ere she could have even suspected its 
existence it had vanished. 

Only a half-saddened, tender reproach could be 
coal in the fine features. 

“ T will not complain,” he said ; “I know you have 
sustained a rude shock, that you have done violence 
to your natural instincts, and it must need time to 
heal the wound. My plan may accomplish this. I 
thought I would send you with your faithful Fran- 
cesca and a long-tried dependent of my own to Flo- 
rence, toa more bracing air than this soft Naples, 
where the associations are all too painful for your 
recovery. Meanwhile I will complete my business 
in Naples and join you ina short time to conduct 
you to our own country—our beloved England—our 
future home. Do you like my programme—will it 
soothe this tender, wounded spirit, my Irene ?” 

The girl had fixed her large eyes on him as he 
spoke with the wistful gaze that she had perhaps ac- 
quired during her long blindness, and that spoke so 
touchingly mingled doubt and confidence, or rather 
submission to the will of others. 

* If you wish, yes, I should be content,” she said. 











But whom are you going to send with me?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

* My love, it matters but little, since all he will 
have to do is to receive your orders through your 
faithful attendant. He is an Italian, but most true 
and devoted to me from gratitude for a service I 
once rendered him. And he is so well acquainted 


‘with the whole country that he will be invaluable to 


my sweet girl-wife.” 

“* Perhaps—yes, as you will,” she returned, lan- 
guidly. 

Nay, my will is guided by yours,” he said, depre- 
catingly. ‘“* However, Lorenzo is really a most valu- 
able fellow, as you will discover when you have tested 

im. 


She bowed her head submissively. 

“And how long will it be before you will follow 
us ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“TI would that I could interpret that eagerness 
into desire for af presence,” he returned, with a 
shake of the head, “ But I fear it must be very 
differently translated. However, time may work a 
different state of things between us. But, to sy 
to your question, I believe it will not exceed a wee 
or two, perhaps a month,” he said. ‘ Will that 
suffice to rally your nerves sufficiently to receive me 
with smiles instead of tears or swoons, Irene ?” 

“ Yes, I will try,” she said; “I will try.” 

“I would not be ungenerous,” he resumed, “or I 
might perhaps remind you that this marriage was 
was no forced one, no reluctant bond, dearest. My 
offer was as free as your acceptance, and I would 
not even permit your poor father to promise your 
hand before I had, or thought I had won your heart. 
It is hard, very hard to find my mistake.’ 

“No,” she said, more Qari, “you are wrong, 
Eustace, I did accept you freely, and as freely I 
promise once again to do all in my power to repa 
your benefits. But you forget how strange it 
was. Ere I had learnt to become familiar with your 
very features came my poor father’s death. Surely 
you should have patience with me, Eustace,” she 
added, sadly. - 

“* Hush, do not speak to me of ‘ patience’ where 
my sweet bride is in question,” he said, tenderly, 
“ the impatience of a lover is proverbial. However, 
let that pass, love, and let us both strive to begin a 
new life; say that you will think kindly of me, 
and strive to do all that is possible for my sake. 
Shall it not be so, Irene?” 

What could she say ? 

Bang was a bride, a wife, and her duty was but too 
ain. 
a Yes,” she said, gently, “ yes, I will do my very 
utmost, dear Eustace.” 
He held her for a moment to his bosom, he 
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touched her brow with his lips, and hushed her with 
soothing words till at length she slept, tranquil, 
childlike sleep, where the whole features were re- 
laxed and the rounded lines softened to the utmost 
beauty. 

Hasinee watched her for a time, then he stole 
gently from the room and called the dark and gloomy 
Francesca to the ante-room. 

“ Harkye,” he said; “let us understand each other, 
my good woman. I care very little about any 
idle or sudden expressions may care to make use 
of, but I decidedly object to your remaining with 
your lady should you thigk 4¢ to annoy her by 
such absurd and unsceml ge as you were be- 
trayed into pe mn i And, to be brief, you 
will lose your near her the very next time you 
are guilty of the imprudence; and I have a very re- 
markable knack of asecrtaiming whether pergons are 
my friends or foes, even fm my absence,” he went 


on, with a signifieant nod, “pray, which will be your 
: ‘ r pe 


them my the singular ) I 
to have the power of exacting from all within his 


infinenee. 

“ Of course, I should wish ray dear young lady's 
husband to be kind and to believe 1 do my duty,” 
she returned, lowering her eyos benesth his glance. 

“It is well, my good woman, and, what is more, 
you will find itpay much better im every seapect,” he 
returned; “1 =o ee ie 
more lavishness than any master you are to 
a Axe you ready to obey me, Pramceses, or to 

me 

© The saints forbid that I should think of defying 
my dear lady’s husband,” returned the woman, re- 
apectfully. “ You shall not have eanse to complain 
of me if | cam help it, eir.” 

Bh. re you will have a valuable coadjutor in 

onr duty,’ 
ee, but with as muck wit and Gdelity as if 


could 
trust him and you to undertake the 2 of a 
Jady as far as Florence, fn 7 absence, 
arranged all here to you?” with 
a quick, sharp leek at the woman's face, which she 
bore without blenching. 

** Alone, sir?” she said, in surprise. 

“Yes, alone, my good woman, Is there anything 
very terrible in a brief journey under a guificient 
escort #’ he asked. “I think her health will not 
permit of her remaining here sefely, and I cannot at 
once leave Naples myself. If you areafreid, I will 
€ind some other attendant,” he added, sharply. 

Francesca was silent for a moment er two. 

There was more thought in har well-defined fea- 
tures than Eustace perbaps quite approwed, 

He had scarcely expected aught but passiauate re- 
sistance or blind, unreasoning submission trom one 
of her nation, sex and rank. 

Snt her reply, when it.came, was respectful and 
depreeating. 

“No, sir, certainly not afraid if youare not, only, 
you see, Mrs, Villiers is very delicate and I should 
not like anything to happen to her when you were 
not there.” 

“Pshaw! Happen? What should happen in the 
course of a week or two to a young lady ite your 
mistress, who is in good health ” he asked, angrily. 

“Oh, nothing, sir, Only, you see, Sir Hugh went 
off very sudden and very unexpected, and even the 
doctor don*t seem to know what waa the matter 
with him. And sometimes these things run in fami- 
ties, you know.” 

“ Perhaps—yes—such things are possible,” ne 
turned Eustace, the blood mounting up to his eheaks 
as it was rarely seen todo. “ But there can be no 
danger of such a catastrophe, I trust, in this case. 
Mrs. Villiers is too yonng, and will be too wall gared 
for to let such danger come to her, And you will be 
beld quite harmless if you are attentive and obedient 
whatever might ocenr — more especially after this 
warning. So the matter is settlednow, and you hed 
better go and watch by your mistress, who is asleep 
after her fainting fit,” 

He put a bank note into the woman’s hand as ho 
spoke without uttering a word. 

But a very intelligible languageis spoken by euch 
a iy | flimsy piece of paper thus used. 

And Francesca, without inquiry or hesitetion, eon- 
woyed the fragile gift to her pocket, and with a.re- 
spectfn! courtesy turned to the door of her mia- 
tress’s apartment, 





CHAPTER XVII, 
Thon art not. my friend. Lam not thine. 
Too long throuch weary crowded ream, 
river ark on the oceay brine, 
Too long | am tessed like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world, f am going home, 

_ ‘Au, my nightingale, my queen of song, the 
time has seemed weary till yon returned.” said Hus. 
tace, springing up to meet the lovely cantatries.as 
she entered the splendid rooms which were to her 
but a gilded prison. “And a triumph again, as 





usual, I see,” he continued, glancing at a magnifi- 
cent bouquet the girl heldin her hand. ‘“ That, I 
dare swear, is only one of dozens laid at the feet of 
the people’s idol,” 

“Oh, Lam weary of ifall,’”’ returned Norma, im- 
patiently plucking the flowers and throwing them 
on the floor. “Only that was sent by the Grand 
Duke, and it was a necessity to bring it away. It 
is surely a mockery—I hate it all, even those sweet, 
lovely things that [ once loved so well.” 

“That is because you ate sated with beauty,” 
returned Eustace. ‘Ié you had butonc of these 
beautiful nosegays onee in a week, like one of your 
less-worshipped companions, you would value them 
as they deserve. And it is the same with all else— 
with love, Norma. You are 


cent og, By that's glittering, worthy of a 
ro; onor.”’ 
And he drew from the gentre of the bouquet a 
diemont: zing, with, 0; Gapetos emerald in its 
“ What do you say to that, ch, Norms ?” he went 


oS. gould apne over, last a wal 
wever no over, ry 


é 


59 is about to leave es, amd is, I 
going $0 to herown people and bome. 

your jealous, cxacting little 
Norma ?” 

“And yon — are you going too?” she added, 
coldly. 

Eustace was somewhat abthe gitl’s tone 
—it was socalm and 

“* Perhaps you wish it,” he returned, in a piqued 
voice. 

She stamped her small foot impatiently, 

“You know better, Eustace, you know what would 
be the consequerces of sugh desertion, such wicked- 
ness on, your pert,” she re 

“ And what may they be ?”’ he asked, lightly. 

Death,” she said, in a low, earnessé voice. 
“ Death, Enstace,”” 

“ And to whom?”’, he asked, with a constrained 
laugh, “You are really forgetting you are not on 
the atage, fair prima donna.” 

“ Ah, it matters not. Perheps to me,.or you, or 
her—or all: That be @ remarkablettragedy, 
would it not, Eustace? One hears of each things, 
of a strange sucecssion of deaths and of diseppear- 
ances—quite coincidences without any meaning, [ 
suppose. For instance,” she eentinued, * poor Lord 
Grantley Neville disappeared not long ago, and now 
zea say Sir Hugh Delancy is dead. Very odd, ia it 
not r 


His self-control was somewhat at fault now. 

_ Her manner was so bantering that it was well nigh 
impossible to tell whether she waa in jest or carnest, 
or merely relating some ideas passing through her 
mind without peculiar or special reason. 

_ And Eustace tried to change the subject by resum- 
ing the blandishments and caresses he had hitherto 
found all powerful with the devoted, ardent girl. 

“ My Norma, this is strange talk forone so young 
and so gifted when her lover husband has eome ‘to 
spend the longed-for hours with herinrelaxation and 
tenderness, Death and presentiments are gloomy 
subjects on such an occasion, my degrest.’* 

‘* Not so gloomy as the reality, Ensiace !’’ she re- 
turned. “ And I have often thougit of the fate of 
that unfortunate Grantley,do you know ? Ibseemed 
so sad for him to disappear without one word, one 
warning, and no one to inguire into and te avenge 
his death,” 

“ How do you know—what should make you think 
he is dead, Norma?” he asked, trying to draw her 
toward him so as to reat her head on his shoulder. 

He could not bear the keen inquiry of those. darls 
and flashing eyes, 

Because lam eure something must have hap- 
nenes. fo him,” she said, meaningly. ‘“Bustaee, 

hat night when he disappeared I had a dream —a# 
dreadtul dream. I thought I saw him bleeding ané 
dying in some sealaded spot where I had never been 
before ; but while 1 tried to help him and to bring 
him 60 life, and staunch the blood that flowed from 
his wounds, the figure suddenly changed to you, 
Eustace, and you were dying instead of him. Then 
when I woke you had gone, and i was so terrified 
I never have lost the impression. It was a prophecy 
—I feel that it was ; you are aware that I have some 
ancient Moorish blood in my reins, though Italian 


born, and that gives a kind of second-sight, you 
know, Eustace.” 

The man paled—yes, in spite of his reckless dar- 
ing, his cold, selfish hardihood, there was too ter- 
rible a reality in Norma’s words, too weird an un- 
nice teed Seep 

im to utter! words. 
nd what waa the. recult ? yd Norma try 


her skill to recall me to life as had done my 
rival?” he asked, with affested lightmess of tone. 
* It was too " she asid. “ Yonr destiny was 


aera vey If you had sought my help sooner [ 
might have helped—saved you. I could not bring 
the dead to life,” 

* Methinks you would have that power with mo,” 
be returned. “ Norma, I never saw se more lovely 
than you are to-ni i¢ ie this change in 
your mood that gives you the fresh charm. Tho 


moat exquisite without the fascina- 
tion of genius and fire li — 
“ And has Irene Delaney power ?” asked the 


girl, evasively. 

“She is a fair, English beauty, that is all 
—one to cling to depend on and weary a man 
who bad ever known nobler charms. Bat enongh of 
this nonsense, for nonsense it is, however graceful, 
Morma,” he said, with impationtsepidity of utter- 
anes. * You know perfectly wall you are but testing 
your real power true woman's eaprice thet is 
all of If I were in some I 
should beangry a& the trifling. I want to talk to 


You would go with me?” she said, inquiringly, 
go where I go, Eustace ?” 

“Tf I did not accompany I should follow you,” he 
said, “ but it might likely be that I would not leave 
my darling save for a brief space that my business 
requires. I am going to England ere long—that 
cannot be avoided, bub I'wil} not be absent many 
weeks, perhaps only twoor three,’ he said. ‘‘ Would 
you mourn my leaving F si) Norma ?” ; 

“You will not, go when you go,” she 
said. “I can leave in a month, perhaps even less. 
I will not be separated from you, unless you tell me 
the reason and whither you are going—", and let 
me have some certainty you will c:.. a,’’ she 
added, determinately, ‘ 

“ Little tyrant, why, no. wife living evec insists on 
such terms,” seid, playfully, ‘‘ However, we 
will speale of this Itis enough that [ 
shall remain here for the rest of the time you are 
bound. Then we will arrange for our reunjon 
when your plans are fully settied for the season.” 

She was silent for a few momenta. 

* You are poor, are you not, Hastace ?” she asked, 
euddenly—~so suddenty that he qetusity started at the 
question. 

“Not when I have’ you, not while T am’ rich in 
your love and your beauty, Norma,” he replied, 
“« but without you I should be poor indeed.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, doubtfully, “perhaps, Is 
it true that you depend on my earnings, Ea a 

“Certainly not,” he answered, haughtily, “ Do 
not base your power over me on any such ground a3 
that, Norma. Ihave ample means, wealth, estates 
that will suffice for my utmost luxury, and that 
make me completely independent of you and your 
gains, fair prima donna.” 

“Then phy : pont pat + another en- 
gagement or she return y- 

** Nay, i would hasten our public bridal,” he 
said. The trath is, Norma, that it will need all 
the prestige amd the wealth you can obtain to enable 
you to command a position equal to my relatives’ 
ideas. . And I would not let one look of contempt, 
one'sligittimg word be cast on my fair bride,” he 
continued, with a glance and caress that had some- 
thing of truth and fervour in their soft tenderness, 

Her mood seemed doubtful for a few moments, 
Her eyes were east on the ground and her foot 
played idly on the cushion where it rested. 

‘Thea she raised her downcast face with a quick, 
penetrating, determined look, 

Lister, Bustace,” she said. “Neither of us 
is perfectly camdid with the other. We have each 
secrets that affect our present conduct and our 
future lives. You know, or rather suspect my 
knowledge of your deeds, and sat sot to win 
me over by your words and caresses of false ten- 
derness. you not think it might be possible for 
the old love to return to our hearts, for you to cast 
yourself on my merey ?—yes, Hastace, mercy and 





forgiveness, for you have sinned, deeply sinned 
against me,” she 6 


ded as he gave an 
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start of displeasure. ‘‘ And, what is more, you are 
in dangerof being punished for your crimes when 
the inevitable discovery shall.come. Ob, Eustace, 
Eustace, | love you still—yes, mad,einfnl as it mey 
be to cherish such feelings for one who is sode- 
graded and so falas, the infatuation is still, here—I 
will save my husband if he will acknowledge and 
east hi on the meray of his wife:” 

Eustace flushed crimson, his eyes actually glared 
with passion at the words. 

“ Are you mad ?” he said, “ to taunt me. thes in- 
solently, to dare my anger, my resentment for such 
folly? Norma, 3 you are going tao 
even my forbearance,” 

“No,” she said, calmly, * I'‘know all. Tam per- 


fectly aware that you could wreak your reyenge in| 


& manner that would be sible ta 
Your passions ate strong, unscrupulous, 


astace, 
and I am not like gomé women, 


I can dare much— 


men, | 


ay,and do much where my dearest interests are | 


d, my devotion scorned, Now do you com- 
me—husband 


Perhaps he did, perhaps he paused ere he cast 
from him the beautifal creature who not only pos- 
sessed all that could bring man to her feet but who 


had io herself that mineof wealth which qwas-essen- | 


trial to his selfish avarice. 


“ Let this tragic play be ended, Nowmeay’’ he said, | 


at last. “A truce ta such useless nonsense, that 
ean bat irritate we and de you damage. 
enough that you are jenlous. without cause,.and I 
have not had envugh patience for such feminine 
weakness. Youare so worshipped.aad petted that 
it is little wonder if you sarerather exacking under 
our present circumstances. Butit will soon end, if 
you will trust mea little longer. Jn six-—~nay, 
perhaps in three months the mystery shall be ne 
—_ . = ay age with DL pet 
ore the world as, my lovely, gif i anjoy 
the wealth and pom Bay eg Mi ys diy dng 
tavish on you in addition to your own brilliant 
gains. 

“ This is your resnive then 7” she aaid. “ You 
will not confess the truth ?* 

‘*T roserve the right of free, unfetted action and 
will,” he said. “ swore to obey; not to rule 
me, when the union that binds us took place.” 

“Once more pause, Kustace,” she said, bitterly. 
“ There is so much at stake on our fitzre lives— 
the lives of others. Surely you will not be so mad 
as. to cast away your Only friend, your best and 
truest sapport and safegaard,” she added, sadly. 
“Oh, in pity think, for you are turing all my 
sweetest feetings te gail and bitterness, my every 
hope iato despair. 1l.am yours for ever, or else—I 
shudder to think what.” 

The eo was right. 
The destiny of more even than the beloved hung 
on the balance of that moment. 

One word would haveaverted ruin, crimeand bleed. 

Bat the word waa not spokea. 

“Tt is all nonsense, Norma. You are too absurd,” 
he said. “I have nothing in my mind that] will 
or can tell, nothing but the plansand purposes that 
are od ane ge psi and mine.” 

“Nothing ?”’ she repeated, “ nothing # Wouldyou 
it, mo om ms b = 

“ Yes—a thousand times, if it would: put.an end 
to this absurdity,’ he said: — 

_“ Perjured villain !” came murmuring from -her 
lips, but she only bowed her head and said : 

‘“Itis enough ; Lam satiafled. Now let the aubject 
be dropped.” 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
What saves one will when other wills rebel P 
How shall he keep when, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may ourprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must hig liberty, reatrain, 
Al join to-guard what each desixes: to. 4 
Voreed into virtue thus ‘hy self-defence. 
CzLia VYvIAN was alone in her gorgeous saloons, 


It is! 


now lighted up with dazzling brilliancy, spaxkling | 


with jets of white flame that cast a silvery radiance 
eround, while m the distant conservatories, and 
among the groups of green and fowering plants that 
clustered in the recesses and lined the very walls of 
the apartments were coloured lamps which gavea 
varied and Oriental.eharacter to the scene. 
_ Statue, fountains, singing birds were all there 
in gorgeous profmsion, while the tesselated floors 
and rich carpets that covered them at intervals 
gave a rare charm and eleganee to the whole, 
the entonrage waa not more splendid im its ‘beauty 
and its magnificence than: the fair owner of all. this 
> ia 

iss Vyvian never looked more gorgeous in 
her regal beauty than on that coamorntite eit: Her 
tobe of white velvet hung in queenly @weep round 
her tall, faultless. form,. relieved by the. brilliant 
carnation and ruby-coloured velvet nibbens: which 
‘ooped up its heavy folds, and yet more.by the 
glittering parores of rubies and diamonds, that 
sparicled in her hair and on her neck andarms, The 
sole defect of her beauty, that of its too, matura 








and perhaps hardened aspect, was softened by the 
lights, the toilet, and the warm flush that glowed 
on her cheeks a@ she gazed prondiy round. And, 
whatever might ba thought of the justice of the 
late Mr. Vyvian’s will, at least no one could deny 
that his heiress was well worthy of the rich bequest 
so far as her queenly ait and manner GO. 

Her eyes turned restlessly to the door from time 
to time as she paced to and fro. ‘ 

How late he is;” she muttered, “ Victor, you 
are inno haste: to claim your, proud 


not be ashamed of me,” she went on, in the low 
tone in which she had been peeking. 

A step was heard approaching, but though she 
listened attentively aud a light colour deepened in 
her cheek there was no kindling to prove that she 
recognized the advent of her betrothed. 

In another moment the door opened, and, not 
Victor Howden}, bat Carlos the page entered. 

“JT am late, but I coulé not get to you sooner 
with safety, noble senorina,” he said; “however, I 


| am in time to apprize you of what I have done and 


to pa we you that he is coming to-night.” 


an . 

* Are you mad, os? I thanght I could trast 
you better,” she enid, bitterly. 

* T am neither mad nor false,”” he said, calmly. 


* Listem, senorina, and you will know the truth. I 
told.you he was coming ; he will be hereat the ball, 
at.supper, you understand, yet:no.one can notice him 

ially, And he has engaged not to press him- 


| self on your notice more than you may see fit dar- 


ing the evening. But, senarina, it will be to your in- 
terest.to. bastow on him some of your smiles. that so 
few could resist. You will be gracious, gentle, 
ney to him, treat hina as a friend, you under- 
atan ” 


“ What then—what is to be the end of all this?” 


she asked, impatiently, 

* You can be gencions enough to send him asl 
at supper by inducing him to respond to the heal 
yon wish him,” continued the page, se aes ‘ 

I will carry the draught to him. It be ric 
hepa ry good for his health to drink so powerful 
hm A 

Celia started violently. 

“Good Heaven, Carlog, yon cannot mean that I 
wee Tlesk, lady, drab,” he ‘sata, hasty. “Such 

’ ° Tm 

words es you have on your lips should never be 
allowed 'to inte-veice. But if you mean what 
I suppose, I tell you no, a thousand times no. [ft is 
‘bat what will work our plans successfully without 
aay permanent harm. ee akon 
—— ew you, no, nor myself, beagsured. Only 
would not ba troublesome and would be removed 
conveniently from your for many a long day.” 

Celia looked doub' for a moment. It was a 
fearful step. to take, a deaperate riak to trust even 
to that devoted 


Visions of treesnecy, of extortion she al- 
knew too well, fitted before her brain, and 
made her pause. But time pressed, and she knew 
but too well that Herries was her most dangerous 
enemy, one to be governed only ny Soave ar by such 
‘bribes as she might find it too desperate a risk to 


engage. 

oT will trust you, Carlos,” she said, at last, “ but 
the risk is fearful, and should you fail?” 

‘| would commit suicide at your feet and confess 
the crime 3s mine, and mine only,” he returned. 
*Senorina, there is but one danger for you, and that 
is to distrust your truest friends.” 

She extended her hand tu him with a brilliant 
smile as he said the half-reproachful words. 

“At least you will not be of the number,” she 
said. ‘Carlos, fear not, Iwill confide in you, ay— 
and reward your devotion too as it deserves.” 

Another moment and he had dropped the white 
fingers from his lips, and eve Victor Mordant entered 
the room was respectfully receiving a trifling but 
appropriate order from the lady, whieh he hastily 
departed to cnray inte execution, > 


The ball was at ita height, and the groups of 
dancers were whirling giddily around the spacious 
saloons ere Herries. entered the room almost 
unannounced. 

But Celia had not been nnewmare of his advent 
and hastily suspended her waltz with @ son of one 
of the aro 
“ Excuse me,” she said, “ but I see an old friend 
just arriving, and.as he is well nigh a. stranger here 
f-will give yor a dance later in the evening,” she 
continued, seeing his disappointed look. 

Disengaging her hand from his, she glided through 
the crowd and accosted the new comer where he steod 
gusing curiously round. 

* Mr. Herries, [am glad to welcome you,” she said, 

iousty. “* Let me present you to Mr. Mordant; 
will be pleased to make acquaintance with an old 
friend of mine.” 


her hand on his arm, she impelled his 


7 t, nor As see | 
the npprerariee of your, affianced in her new ¢harao- 
for | ter. thinks he can hardly complain, certainly 





— 


steps towards the spot where Victor was standing 
somewhat listlessly against the wall, 

“ Why, recreant, how comes it that yon are not 
dancing,” she said, pleyfully, “ when in truth you 
are in a measure the host of the saloons ? However, it 
is as well that you are disengaged, for I have a valued 
friend to present to you, whom 1 have not seen for 
years, one who once did me a great service when I 
neededaid. I amsure you will gladly welcome him, 
especially under such circumstances,’ she added, 
blandly smiling in Viotor’s face with a bewitching 
and tender archness, 

The young man perhaps hardly responded as 
might have been erpenten to the appeal from one so 
beautiful and gif 

But he courteously acknowledged the introduction 
with afew kind aud complimentary words. 

* You will scarcely dance, Mr. Herries,” continued 
Celia, playfully, “so 1 must introduce you te some 
of my peas guests. I daresay you will not refuse 
a gamé at whist,” she continu “If I remember 
rightly you used to be an accomplished player.” 

iTotrice assented, and in a few moments the new 
comer was duly installed at a table with two or 
three of the more elderly of the party. There were 
bows and smiles and a wonderful amount of courte- 
sies on the part of the guests and of the new comer ; 
and then when Celia had fairly seen them started 
in their game she left them to resume her own more 
appropriate duties, 

Supper was announced, 

The heavily laden board was thronged with the 
erowd of guests, and the liveried servants were hurry- 
ing in all directions to serve the multiplied wante. 

But it was over at last. The varied delicacies, the 
esnumptuous viands had been amply dispensed, and 
then the Earl Cunliffe, the lord-lientenant of the 
county and the magnate of the 
fulfil the duty of 
heiress now mir 


eompany, rose to 
posing the health of the fair 
to the county in that capa- 


city. 

Tho speech was as a matter of course flowery and 
the compliments perhaps scarcely exaggerated im 
their flattering tenor, but when it was concluded 
by an allusion to the approaching bridal and the 
consequent settlement in the sounty of the lady 
whoge debit they had met. to grace there waa a gene- 
ral cheer, which bronght @ beaming blush to Celia’ 
face and a scornful smile to that of Mr. Herries, 

“I suppose it is nothing, very wonderful for the 
next heir of a property to wed the fair owner,’’ 
he remarked, in an undertone, to his next neighbour ; 
“ but nevertheless it saves a great deal oi trouble, 
and in this case the fact of her settling down in the 
Rookery appears to be considered something actu- 
ally astounding. Do not such things commonly 
occur in England as an heiress living on her domain, 
Sir George? 1 have been so long away that I do not 
comprehend the present fashions—the earl actually 
perplexed me by hie gratitude for the mercy thus 
bestowed on the neighbourhood,” 

There was a strange sarcasuin his tone which at- 
tracted the attention of the gentleman te whom he 
was speaking, and which was at all events remem- 
bered #8 a peculiar feature in the evening's enter- 
tainment. 

But ere Sir George could reply Carlos approached 


witha glass goblet in his hand, one of the delicate 
engraved Venetian kind that are supposed to pos- 
BeB3 liar virtue. 


‘Miss Vyvian has sent this and wishes you to 
drink her health,” said the page, respectiully. “It 
is one she has drunk from, or rather tasted herself x 
and it is a token of her good will that she has sent 
it to you by me,” 

Mr. Herries looked half sarcastically at the goblet. 

“IT see it is Venetian,” he said—*“ one that 
shivers at poison they say, so [ suppose it is par- 
fectly’safe to drink from—eh, Sir Page ?” 

“ You mean it as a jest, sir, of course,” retuned 
Carlos, haughtily, “but I should have thought it 
enongh to mention that Miss Vyvian tasted from it 
and sent it herself as a special mark of friendship 
to an old friend.” 

** Well, I am eonternt,” said the gentleman, drink- 
ing as he spoke. ‘Take it back to Miss Vyvian 
and thank her from me for a draught of wine that 
reminds me of Andalusia and its gay, pleasant 
games. Mind you give the message rigit, boy,” he 
added; “and—~” 

But at the moment there was a general rise from 
the table, the ladies were making an exodus, and 
the gentlemea whoving places accordingly. 

No one heeded the words or actions of the 
stranger. guest, and it was not till the close of the 
revela approacued, and the earriages were drawi 
up to convey their burdens home that Victor Mor- 
dant suddenly inquired for the stranger so specially 
introduced by his affianced bride--but Mr. Herries 
was nowhere to be foumd. 


(To be continued.) 








THERE are many fruits which never turn sweet 
until the frost bas lain upon them, ‘I'here are many 
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nuts that never fall from the bough of the tree of 
life till the frost has opened and ripened them. 
And there are many elements of life that never grow 
sweet and beautiful until sorrow touches them. 








THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 


———_»>———_ 
CHAPTER Ix. 

Nep made new and valuable friends while he thu® 
laboured for old Boissey’s benefit among the manu- 
facturers of safes in London. 

Before Boissey had been a twelvemonth in the 
metropolis it became currently known that the best 
locks, the finest workmanship, the most desirable 
mechanism in this line emanated from his establish- 
ment. 

And within two years from the day when the old 
man entered his town quarters ‘ Boissey’s locks ” 
were eagerly sought for by everybody. 

Old Boissey’s name was famous, and he gotall the 
credit, while his delving, faithful, skilful apprentice 
—now foreman of his shop — did all the designing, 

lanning, and overseeing of the work, in addition to 
Lis full share of the mechanical manipulation of 
everything that left the premises completed, 

But the boy never halted in his devotion to duty. 

His employer grew more and more exacting as his 
trade increased, and though he secretly appreciated 
his accomplished apprentice’s talents aud services he 
never praised him to others, and rarely gave Ned a 
passing nod of encouragement. 

Boissey had been thus brought up himself. 

His employer had been one of the old school, who 
held to the opinion that the gaining the most that 
could be extracted from the muscle and wits of an 
apprentice, with the least possible reward for the 
service obtained, was the best formula for making the 
boy a man. 

“ Discipline’s the thing, Blount,” he would say to 
the captain frequently, when they spoke of the boy’s 
prospects, “Keep’ematit! It’s the only way to 
make men of em. Never praise’em. It sp’iles a boy 
to let him know he’s getting on. No! Keep ’em at 
the grin’stone, get all you can out of ’em, an’ never 
flatter ‘em. It hardly pays to have ’em at the 
best.” 

The generous-hearted captain scouted all this, but 
he knew old Boissey thoroughly. 

He knew that Ned was bound to him during his 
minority, and he knew that it was useless to attempt 
to change the bigoted notions of the old locksmith. 

Captain Blount bad hada talk with his brother 
latterly as to Katrin’s future, 

He had taken a fancy to the sweet girl years be- 
fore, and loved heras he did his own daughters. He 
was at leisure himself, and lived quietly upon his 
ample income at home. 

He knew that the lightkeeper had but sufficient 
means to get along comfortably, and he proposed to 
him one day to defray the expenses of completing 
Katrin’s education at the young ladies’ seminary 
where his two daughters had been pupils two or 
three years. 

**It’s an excellent school,” he said, “ and the girl 
ought to be brushing upa little now. Let her go 
there a year or two, and 1’ll foot the bill. What d’ye 
say, brother?” 

“If Katrin would like it—yes, by all means. It 
will be a good plan.” 

So it was shortly concluded on. 

Katrin was delighted with this opportunity, of 
which she quickly availed herself. 

Before she left home for this school, however, she 
felt anxious to see her friend Ned, but he did not 
come. 

When Katrin left the lightkeeper’s home, where 
for fourteen years she had been so tenderly cared 
for by her preserver and friend, old Blount, she went 
away with a heavy heart. 

The academy in which she was about to become a 
pupii»was a highly respectable establishment, where 
young ladies were boarded, lodyed, and taught the 
higher branches of an English education ; and, though 
the girl was duly grateful to the captain, she had 
been an inmate of his brother’s lowly home so long 
that she quitted the old house and its pleasant asso- 
ciations with many regrets, which were enhauced 
by the fact that she had failed to meet her former 
companion, Ned Corson. 

She made ready for the change, however, and at 
leugth took a kindly leave of the worthy couple who 
had sheltered her from infancy, with prayerful hopes 
for their continued health and happiness. 

“TI shall be gone, father,” she said at parting, “a 
whole long year before 1 shall again meet the faces 
of my good protector and dear mother. You have 
been all in allto me and I shall never be unmindful 
of your loving kindness to the poor little waif who 


so carefully watched and guarded all these years- 
But I shall return at vacation-time, next season, and 
we may all be happier for this temporary change.” 
She kissed the rough cheek of old Blount, embraced 
the good wife and departed with their united blessing 
upon her head, 

Alas, for human hopes! That humble, loving trio 
never met again on earth. 

Before the day came round when Katrin was to 
take the train that bore herand her luggage to the 
seminary—a distance of five-and-thirty miles from 
the village—old Blount had a long friendly inter- 
view with the girl, during which he volunteered some 
fatherly advice, and recalled some details of ler pro- 
bable history which he deemed it proper to remind 
her of. 

“ We've never yet been able to learn who your 
parents were, Katrin, nor how you came to be stowed 
away in the old boat as you were when I found you 
by the seashore.” > 
“No, father. It was all very mysterious.” 

“Yes, Katrin, but I remember that a few days 
before we had had one of those rough storms that 
often visit us here on the coast, and’ though it had 
that morning subsided it had been blowin’ great guns 
for three or four days previously.” 

“ So you have often told me, father.” 

“Yes, darling, I concluded whenI discovered you 
alone in the boat that the vessel to which it belonged 
must have foundered in the sea, and the passengers 
or crew had launched and entered it, placing the infant 
girl under the thwarts—where [ found you—for tem- 
porary safety.” 

** But what could have become of them ?” 

“J see. This is the mystery, Katrin, to my view. 
They were most likely washed overboard, after you 
had been secured in the stern-sheets.” 

ed! poonibiy, a worse fate even than that, father, 
might have overtaken them!” suggested Katrin, 
with a shutter, “I readin the paper not many 
weeks ago,” she continued, “a shocking account of 
one of these disasters, where a portion of the passen- 
gers of a ship wrecked at sea bad been abrvad on 
the waves twelve days and nights, without a morsel 
of food or fresh water, and starved to death, in the 
end—all save oue, who told the story of the catas- 
trophe |” 

“Ay. It is very painful to think of all this suf- 
fering, Katrin, You were well nigh famished when 
I discovered you, darling, But we shall probably 
never know how you came there, or who were lost, 
in this attempt to insure your safety. 

“ But now you are in good health, Katrin;” con- 
tinued the lightkeeper, ‘‘fresh in years, and ripen- 
ing into comely girlhood. My brother's offer is one 
that neither you nor I ought to decline, under all 
the circumstances, He is well to doin his temporal 
affairs, and can easily afford the expense. He is fond 
of you, and favours the boy, Ned Corson, too, as I 
have reason to know. You will be largely benefited, 
and I am gratified at his generosity.” 

“It is very kind of your brother, and I shall ap- 
preciate it all, I assure you, father.” 

“I know you will, Katrin, Now I am growing 
old, Katty. My labours are a’most done in this life. 
I've worked very hard all my days, and my du- 
ties, as you know, are none o’ the pleasautest or 
lightest.” 

“T have often thought of this, father.” 

“You will leave us, and it may be—I hope other- 
wise, Katrin—it may be that somethin’ will hap- 
pen that will take me away before you return to the 
old home.” 

“Oh, father! What, are your fears?” queried the 
girl, deeply moved by the old man’s words, 

** Nothing in particular, darling, Nothing definite. 
But ‘in the midst o’ life we are in death,’” added 
Blount. “ We’re surrounded here, as you know, with 
peril always. These storms, these hurricanes we 
have here so frequently are terrible warnin's, 
Katrin! ‘The old lighthouse yonder has stood the 
brunt o’ many a fierce nor’-easter. But l’ve been up 
in the top of it when I thought I could feel it sway 
under me, sensibly, as the heavy incoming waves 
mounted and dashed against it, in the midst of the 
a~ gales we've experienced in this region so 
often,” 

“ Ah, that was imagination only, father.” 

“Of course, darling. It’s very strongly built, and 
there’s no danger of its being moved from its sub- 
stantial stone foundation, and the strong iron pillars 
that support and bind it to the solid rocks beneath. 
But—Katrin—we can none of us foresee our fate. I 
trust we shall see you again at the close of your first 
year’s school term, improved in knowledge and ac- 
quirements, And I need not add that we shall em- 
brace you joyfully on your return, I have thought, 
Katty, that I would never part with the old teak- 
wood chest in the corner there, But I’ve concluded 
that it would be economy if you took this with you. 





was thrown upon your charity and whom you have 


It’s a good one, and contained your mother’s apparel, 


we think, when we got it. Why not use this for 
your own purposes at the academy, Katrin? It is 
heavy and cumbersome, I know, and not a hand- 
some trunk, But you'll find it substantial and con- 
venient.” 

“It will be very nice indeed, father, And I shall 
be glad to care for aud preserve it, for who knows 
what may happen in the future? That old chest 
even may serve to aid in clearing up the mystery of 
my birth,” 

“That's the very reason why I propose that you 
should take it in charge, Katrin. I may be taken off, 
and the old chest miglt go astray, you see.” 

So when Katrin left she took with her to school 
the teak-wood chest, and many a jest it occasioned 
among her new companions at the academy, who 
smiled at and criticized its odd appearance, 





CHAPTER X. 

One morning a fine-looking, tastefully dressed 
young man stepped fromthe passing mail-coach, with 
a small carpet bag in his hand, aud knocked at the 
door of the lightkeeper’s house. 

Old Blount made his appearance, and gave him 
“ good-day ” respectfully, but he did not recognizy 
him. 

“ How are you, my old friend ?” said the stranger, 
“Don’t you know me? «It’s Ned Corson.” 

“No!” exclaimed Blount. “Comein! So it is. 
But how you’ve grown, boy!” 

So he had, 

Katrin had been gone four months, Ned had been 
absent nearly two years, and had grown to be quite 
& man. 

He was warmly greeted, and tarried to dine at the 
little hamlet, where he had always been a welcome 
visitor. 

He wandered about the quiet place, went over to 
the now decayed old shop, and passed some pleasant 
hours sround the spot where he had spent the years 
of his youth in the locksmith’s service, 

As he was about leaving to call on Captain Blount’s 
family he, looking round, missed the trunk that ho 
had formerly seen in its accustomed corner by the 
fireplace. 

“ Where’s the old chest?” he inquired, 

“Gone,” said Blount, “ Katrin took. it with her 
to school.” 

“ Ah, yes. I heard she was away. Iam sorry I 
couldu’t see her here, I couldn’t get away sooner, 
though. She is well,I hope, sir?” 

“Yes. We hear from her frequently.” 

“ My yg to Katrin when you write to her,” said 
Ned. “I remember her constantly. She's a very 
nice girl, sir, I should have been happy to have met 
her again,”’ 

Then he turned away from the old scenes, and 
went over to the handsome mansion of Captain 
Blount, where the girls received him with’ marked 

leasure. 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” shouted the jolly 
vaptain, when he came in. “ Come to stay a month, 


I ho; h?” 

Ned smilingly shook the gallant old mariner’s 
hand, and said : 

“TI wish I could, captain. But what would Master 
Boissey do meantime ?” 

“Oh, let him go to the d——ogs!”’ replied the 
captain. “ Stay a fortnight, any way. Let him go 
it alone awhile, and see Low he likes it.” 

“I must go back to-morrow, captain,” rejoined 
Ned, dutifully. “could get only one day’s leave, 
anyhow, and he docks me for that b 

“ How 2” queried Blount. 

“ He'll make me work twelve over-hours, evenings, 
when I return, to recover lost time, you see. Disci- 
pline, captain! This is what master calls ‘ helping me 
to my eddication,’ sir!” 

“The grasping curmudgeon!” cried the captain. 
“Well, make yourself at home, boy, while you're here, 
and have a good time. There’s the horses in the 
stable, you know——” 

“No, thank you,” said Ned. “I haven’t been 
upon a horse’s back lately, aud I don’t hanker after 
that sort of exercise now-a-days,” 

‘* Ah, yes, 1 remember,”’ observed Blount. “ You 
once had a sharp ride down here, and gallantly saved 
pretty Katrin Delormefrominjury, By the way, you 
haven't seen her latterly, I s’pose ?” 

“No. I heard of her at your brother's to-day.” 

“Ah, You've been there ?” 

“Yes. But Katrin is away at school.” 

“ Well, how are you prospering, my boy ?” 

“Finely, sir. ‘That is to say, I’m getting on a9 
well as I expected in London.” 

“And you must benearly twenty-one 2?” 

“Not yet; no, sir.” 

“ How-old, Ned ?” 

“Past twenty, sir. And while I am here I would 
like to consult you in regard to a little business pro- 





ject that I have in mind, When 1 reach my majo- 
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rity I hope to be able to do something for myself 
that I can turn to great profit pa a 

*-Come then—let’s be a walk, Ned, and we'll 
make a call or two among your former friends here. 
The girls will excuse us. Business is business. 
Anything Ican do for you will be done cheerfully, 
I don’t forget the fire, you know, Ned! Come 
now.” 

“ Where’s the rhoumatics, captain?’’ asked Ned, 
good naturedly, as he noticed his old friend stepping 
off at a good round pace. 

“Gone, thank fortune! At least, I hope so—for 

ever, Ned. Haven't had a twinge for nigh on to @ 
year. Come on!” 
The locksmith's apprentice opened his “ little busi- 
ness affair” at once, informing the captain wkat he 
had been secretly about for many mouths, and how 
he had succeeded at last in completing what he con- 
sidered to be the best invention for a burglar-proof 
safety bank vault in the world. 

“] knew you'd come out a trump,” exclaimed 
Blount, enthusiastically, “And you say that 
Boissey knows nothin’ of it ?” 

“* Not a word, sir.” 

“ How—when did you do this?” 

“ At night, in my room, mostly.” 

‘That's the cream o’ the joke, 
to hear it,” continued Blount, 

“ What, sir?” 

“ Your keepin’ old Boissey inignorance of it. How 
be’ll stare. when you show it to him.” 

“I don't intend to show it to anybody, sir.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“Not at present. Not till I’m free, sir.” 

“Good! That’sit. That’s the time o’ day, my boy. 
You know how it is yourself, Capital!” 

And the jolly old captain wriggled all over at what 
he considered Ned’s triumph and the chance he now 
saw the boy had to “ get even” with his unreasonable, 
exacting, crusty old employer. 

‘** Now all this is strictly confidential between us 
two, if you please,” suggested Ned, warily. 

“I see, mum’s the word, Ned. I never would let 
out a syllable o’ this to old Boissey to save his life, 
Not I. Never fear.” 

“ When I am twenty-one years old, cap’n, I shan’t 
have any ready means, but 1 shall have learned a good 
trade, sir—after six years and more of hard work, and 
a good many hard kuocks, and I shall have this in- 
vention I’ve told you about. It is my own—conceived, 
wrought out, and completed in my own timeduring 
the hours after my day’s work for old Boissey was 
done. And I intend to claim it, when I'm free, as my 
property ; else he’d seize it, of course—do you bee?” 

“* Exactly ; he’s quite equal to that.” 

“So when 1|’m free I will come to you again, and 
we'll talk this over farther, cap’n.” 

“That's right, keep all snug, say nothing to no- 
body, it will all be for your good, and I’ll help you, if 
you want aid, cheerfully, at the proper time. I’m 
glad you told me about it. It’s a good thing—a big 
thing. Keep quiet. We'll have it all right. I always 
said you'd come out on top. Oapital joke this.” 

And thus, in the best of spirits, they returned 
together to the captain’s residence. 

Next morning at an early. hour Ned shook hands 
with the Biounts, and went back to London, delighted 
with his visit, which was clouded only b he 
did not meet fair Katrin. 

Just six weeks afterward another fierce storm oc- 
curred, which lasted several days upon the coast, in 
the midst of which many a good craft that had wea- 
thered the gales for years then went down. 

The tempest beat full upon the lighthouse from the 
Open sea, and within the remembrance of the oldest 
resident no such violent, continued warring of the 
elements had been known there. 

_ The light was established in a raised house upon 
iron pillars bedded in the solid rocks at some distance 
from the maiu shore, and had withstood the storms 
of years and years previously. 

On the last night of the fearful gale just spoken of 
the old lighthouse on the ledge went under. 

When the morning broke next day nothing was to 
be seen but the torn and twisted iron shafts that had 
80 long supported it. 

Lighthouse and lightkeeper had been washed away. 
And the humble, faithful Blount, who remained at 
his post during that awful storm, was never seen 
afterward. 

_‘Lh> account of the sudden destruction of the old 
lighthouse on the ledge found its way into the papers 
Soon after its occurrence, and Ned Corson read the 
announcement with tearful interest, 

“Poor o'd Blount!” he exclaimed. “He was 
faithful to the last, and went down at his post amid 
that terrific gale. This will be sad news for Katrin 
Delorme, indeed.” 

Then he proceeded directly to Boissey with the in- 
telligence, and asked for leave of absence for one 
day to run down tw the village to confer with the 


It does me good 








bereaved widow, and the captain’s—his brother’s— 
family. 

“Can't spare you,” said Boissey, gruffly. 

“T shall be awa: only thirty-six hours, sir.” 

“You can’t go, I say,” insisted his employer. 

“It would besimply respectful in me,” 

* It’s no use o’ talkin’, Ned. Isay you can’t go. 
Blount’s dead, ain’t he? Drownded,eh? Let him 
rest. What good can you do 'em? I can’t spare 
you. Shop’s full o’ work, and you were down there 
only afew weeks ago. Besides, what’s he to you? 
What do you care about the old dead lightkeeper, I'd 
like to know? Go to work and don’t be eternally 
askin’ to be out 0’ the slop.” 

“I’ve been away one day inthe last year and a 
half, Mr. Boissey,’’ said the apprentice. 

“ That’s enough, then,” 

** And since I returned from that absence I’ve 
made it all up by the hour—twelve hours’ overwork 
in full, sir.” 

“What o’ that? Didn’t you ought to doit? Isn’t 
your time mine? Don’tI pay you asl ’greed to? 
Don’t I board and clothe you?” 

“Yes—you do. And I have to work for it.” 

_“As you oughtto. You're my bound appren- 
tice. Your time ain’t out for over six months yet. 
Go to work and don’t fret me now, You can't go off 
again till you're free.” 

“Thank Heaven my time is out in six more 
months,” said Ned, as he turned away and gave up 
his design of hastening to the scene of the trouble to 
condole with his bereaved friends. 

Katrin was terribly shocked when she received a 
letter at school from Captain Blount with the sad 
news, but she was somewhat consoled by the sympa- 
thetic tone of this missive and the postscript at the 
foot of the page. 

“ Don’t worry, Katrin. It’san awful disaster, and 
will kill his poor wife, who isa’t in over-good health 
at the best. But don’t mourn, don’t get uneasy. You 
shall be provided for. I will see that you want for 
nothing, and you shall make your home with us, if 
you will, The girls will be delighted. So cheer up. 
It can’t be helped. But you shan’t be the worse off. 
Ned Corson was down to see us a few days ago. He 
was disappointed that you were away, and sends love 
to you, as do the girls, and your fast friend, 

“Capt. Blount.” 

As the brother feared, the widow lasted but a few 
weeks after the catastrophe, and Katrin was called 
from school to attend the burial of her kind foster- 
mother within two months from the day she learned 
of the lightkeeper’s death. 

Her former home was now broken up, and her pro- 
tectors were both dead; but she was not homeless, 
for the generous captain took her to his own house, 
and thenceforward proved a father to her. She re- 
turned to her studies, and remained at the academy 
till the close of the first year, of which she then had 
four months to complete the term. 

The days and weeks wore away. The locksmith’s 
apprentice grew nearer and nearer to the day of hia 
majority, and each week so much shortened the 
period that he would be compelled to serve the 
crotchety, morose Boissey, who had dinged the fact 
in the boy’s ear continually for over six long years, 
that he “ had fed and h d and clothed him.” 

Ned had put the last polishing touches upon bis 
exquisitely constructed burglar-proof safe-lock, and 
avery nicely executed piece of mechanism it was 





He had shown it to no one, and Captain Blount 
alone possessed the secret of its existence. 

He looked at it with a deal of honest pride, for it 
had been the work of his own hands and was the 
creature of his own brain, though he had obtained a 
valuable hint regarding its principal motion from the 
old teak-wood chest-lock at the lightkeeper’s. 

‘It is done, at length,’’ he said one night in his 
quiet chamber, as he examined it for the last time 
before finally secreting the finished lock in his clothes- 
chest. ‘It will give me both fame and money in 
time, One month longer and I shall be free! Four 
weeks from to-night, old Boissey, and your humble 
apprentice will be your equal in the trade, and you 
will no longer be required to * house, feed and clothe’ 
him, How would you like to know what he knows 
about this little invention to-night, eh, master? You 
woulda’t claim it as your property, would you? Oh, 
no, of course not. You are no such man, Boissey, 
locksmith, are younow? Not much! Well, you 
won’t get a peep at it, if Ned Corson knows himself, 
and he thiuks he does, Master Boissey ;’’ and Ned 
rose to deposit his treasure in his trunk when he was 
startled by a sharp rap at his chamber door. 

He burried the safe-lock out of sight, instantly 
fastened his trunk, and quickly opened the door—to 
receive Luke Boissey, the locksmith, who made this 
unusual call upon Ned to gét some information about 
a job which had unexpectedly been called for that 
night, and which wasn’t ready for delivery. 





The young mechanic was nota little flustered when 
Boissey entered. 

“* It’s on’y me, Ned,” he said, as pleasantly as he 
could, “Glad I found you up. But that work of 
Ellerings and Oo., they come for it to-night.” 

“Tt wasn’t tobe ready till to-morrow, sir.” 

“Ah! so thought. Well, get over as early as you 
can in the morning, Ned. It must be done according 
to appointment, and you alone can finish it. It’s 
your job, you know. They’re prompt pay, and we 
must be prompt in doin’ their work. They’re good 
customers and we mustn’t disappoint ’em.” 

“No, sir. It will be finished to-morrow.” 

“Yes. I don’t see nobody here, Ned,’ continued 
Boissey, lowering his voice and looking around the 
room. “Who was you talking toas I come to the 
door? I heerd you speaking to somebody, didn’t I?” 

The apprentice fancied the secret was out, but he 
managed himself shrewdly. 

“ Did you hear what I said?” 

“No—uot clearly, I didn’t. Only something about 
Hae vane and ‘ wouldn’t he like to see it?? What 

it?’ 

‘*What?” queried Ned. 

“ What you was talkin’ about.” 

“Oh, I was talking to myself, master, that all. I 
sometimes do, I was saying that I'd be free in four 
weeks from to-day ; and then I would have leisure 
to go round and see the new inventions myself, and 
80 On,’ 

* Four weeks!” said Boissey, thrown off the scent 
by this allusion to the expiration of his apprentice’s 
time.” 

* Exactly—from to-night.” 

“ You're right, Ned. That's so.” 

“Then you'll have to ‘ house and clothe and feed’ 
Ned Corson no longer.” 

“ That's so—yes, Four weeks only to Christ- 
mas.” 

“T shall then be free, master.” 

“ That’s so.” 

“To act, and do, and work for myself.” 

“That’s so, Ned. Well, good-night, 
early in the morning, boy.” 

“T will, sir.” 

Luke Boisssey left, greatly to Ned’s relief, who was 
satisfied on reflection—though he was not a little dis- 
turbed by this nocturnal visit and his owner's manner 
—that nothing had gone amiss and that his long- 
cherished secret was still his own. 

A week after this fright Captain Blount came to 
London to collect his dividends, and called upon old 
Boissey. 

“ Well, Neddy, my boy,” he said, as soonas he had 
exchanged salutations with the locksmith formally, 
‘** how are you?” 

“ Well, captain, and glad to see you. I hope the 
young ladies—your daughters—are well ?” 

“ Yes, Ned. And you are getting on toward your 
freedom day, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How soon now?” 

“ Three weeks from to-morrow, then comes Christ- 
mas, captain.” 

“Good. You must pass that day at my house, boy.” 

* You are very kind, sir.” 

“Tinsist, The girls join me in this invitation, 
and you must come down early. We'll havea right 
good old time, Ned; and I’ve got a surprise for you. 
Will you come ?” 

“Surely I will, captain ; and many thanks for your 
invitation. Indeed, I’ve nowhere in particular to go 
on that occasion, and I shall be at leisure, of course, 
at that time for a few days.” 

“We shall look for you. Come down and stay as 
long as you like.” 

And with a sly wink from his bright, clear eye to 
Ned, as if he would say “We understand each other,” 
the captain bade old Boissey and his apprentice good- 
day and slipped out of the shop. 

Three weeks from that very day Katrin Delorme’s 
school term closed. 

When Captain Blount got back he set about hav- 
ing things arranged very pleasantly for the celebra- 
tion of Ned Corson’s twenty-first birth-day, and no- 
thing was left undone to render it a happy occasion 
to the poor boy who had no parents, who had served 
out a faithful apprenticeship, and would then come of 
age, according to-the record in the village. 

In furtherance of his plans everything was accor- 
dingly done that could be desired to make this day 
one long to be remembered by the friends who parti- 
cipated in the festivities, under the direction of the 
geuerous, jovial, young-hearted old sea-captain, who 
certainly was, in his way, as happy as the happiest 
in the little crowd that gathered to do honour to the 
day and to his talented, brave young friend, the 
locksmith’s apprentice, 

And finally Christmas came round again, upon the 
bright, clear morn of which Ned Corson awoke atan 
early hour—a free man. 


Get over 
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He terned out i» excelent spirits, attired himself |- 


in a new black broadcloth suit, and started for the 
village be was brought up-in. 

It was beautiful weather—cool an@ exhilarating. 
Ned enjoyed the ride down to Blount's, and the young 
man alighted and entered the hospitable: mariner's 

ome home, to reovive aud give such a greeting 
as he had never dreamed of in the twenty-onu years 
of his choquered life. 
* Joy ! joy! froedom to-day! 
Care, care—drive it away,” 
sang out the joliy captain, dancing up and down the 
hall, as Ned entered; while other voices shouted 
“Welcome! Merry Christmas!” as the danghters 
edvanced to give Ned « kiss, which astonisied but 
greatly gratitied him, and which he dutifully paid 
back with interest, te the old man’s great delight. 

* Here, here, boy!’ he shouted, “save one or two 
for your old chum here, who has talked of little save 
the brave boy, Ned, stuce she got back drow school 
yeaterday——” 

And as he spoke eweet Katrin Delorme appeared 
suddenly at the side parlour entrance, all bemaing 
with smiles, to offer a hearty “ Marry Ohbristimas, 
Ned!” when Ned sprang to the door, seized her in 
his arms, andshowered her blushing, rosy cheeks with 
hie warm, loving salutations, which charming Katty 
as freely returned in kmd. 

Ah, this was a happy Obristmas for the poor Jock- 
smith’s apprentice indeed! And Ned spoke the.truth 
when be said: 

“]’ve passed through a deal of trial, tail and trou- 
ble, to reach this joyous hour, but i’d endure it all 
again—and more—for a climax such as tia has 
proved !” 

And svon the friends were enjoying themrelves 
right merrily at the grand old house of jovial Oap. 
tain Blouut. 

The neighbours came in, other guests arrived, and 
the entire day was given up te hilarity, cangratula- 
tions, and pleasures appropriate to the oecasien. 

Everybody in that gathering was happy, as every- 
body usually was when the old captain intended to 
have them so. 

A sumptuous Christmas dinner and supper fol- 
lewed. The lade and lasses of the village wie had 
been Nud’s former mates came to juin in the evening 
rated, delighted with the priucely hospitality of ald 
dance, and at early miduight the happy throng sepa- 
Blount, aud vastly gratified to meet tueir companion, 
Ned Corson, on his twenty-first birthday. 

When all was over the family retired, lexving 
Katrin and Ned alone by themselves, in a quiet reax 
parlour, upon @ hint to this end slyly given to his 
daughters by Captain Blount. 

This couple he noticed had been “ very thick to- 
gether ” all day long,and the old.geutleman shrewdly 
suspected that they had something te say to each 
ether not intended for the ears of the resu 

And such was the fact! 

But what they had to say and what passed between 
fair Katrin and Ned Corson on that happy Oiviatinas 
night we must reserve for another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
—_—_-o__——- 
CHAPTER XLII. 

TueEReE were two keys to the family vault of the 
Ohetwynds, 

One of them was kept locked im the charch safe 
with the church register and records and the silver 
communiou service, The key of thesafe wus in the 

session ef the rector. 

The other key of the vault was in the keeping of 
the Ohetwynd family, and was deposited in the tall, 
walled-in safe ic the library of Chetwymi Park, 
ia company with valuable family papers, heiviooms, 
jewels and silver plate, 

In order te carry out his plans it was necessary 
that Gilbert Monk should possess himeelé of one of 
the keys of the Chetwynd burial vault and also filad 
means to enter the chureh, The task appeared diffi- 
cult, but he was nota mun to be disniayed by ob- 
stacles. 

He returned home from the funeral im advance of 
Lord Chetwynd, went to his room, packed his port- 
manteau, and ordered a carringe to take him to Haste 
bourne in timeto catch the early evening ap train. 
Vhen be weut to his sister’s room, 

Miss Monit, actired in deepest mourning, relieved 
with frills of white lace, sat before ber tive. Her 
swartlhy face was flushed, her checks giowed léke 
damask roses. 

If she had experienced any pangs of reniorse thoy 
were now stilied, There was a red gleam ia her 
half-shut eyes that spoke of jwbilawt trimopl. Shee 
was looking into an ivory-framed band wieror aud 
studying the effect of her new jet earriugs shaped 
as crosses. 





| preseut terror proves that fact—but ne dne else need 





“Bosy worshipping at the usnal sbtiae, eb, 
Sylvia?” said Gilbert Monk, lightly, closing the 
door behiudhim, end-satisiying bumsel{ with aqlauce 
that old Ragee wae mot: present, “1 am. off ‘for 
town.egain. Obetwynd Park.is intolerable to ne in 
its present gloom.’ I ehall, bé baekwartia and for-| 
wardae,of course, but my adirese for the present will | 
beat Scoigby and. Newman's, Obaneery Lana What 
are you.goiug to do with yourself?” 

Miss Monk laid down her band-giass upon ber 
imee, and answered, with cool deliberation: 

“] have doue with action, Gilbert. Is iamot me 
cussany for me te do anytiring.” 

“Do you intend to retnain at Mhetwynd Park? 

“Most assuredly,” said Mise Monk, coolly. “My 
foot is here, as. may say, apommy native:heath, At 
any rate, Chetwynd Park hae be¢omeeougenial to 
me My rival is dead and buried. 1am uo lewger 
the poor dependent, but ive mistress ef all 
these grandeurs. Mrs, Skewer weut to lord Ghet- 
wyncd’s room this moraing for édirectious tm regard to 
something or other. He waved her of, saying, “ Go 
to Miss Monk.’ I am virtually mistrese here, Of 
coursé | eballetay.” 

* You're a lucky woman,” said Monk, drawing a 
chair near hers.and seating himself. “ I daresay, if 
you besiege the fortress properly, shat you may be- 
come the second Lady Chetwymd.” 

“There ig no possible doubt om the subjeat,” re- 
sponded Miss Monk, positively, “He was bound 
to me, His mother urged bim to marry mea, He 
cousidered me for @ long time as his fuiuse wile 
He knows that I love him, And, to crown all, 
Bernice, whea dying, told him that she did apt 
want him to mourn alwaye fer ber, that ehe hoped 
he would marry mein a year. She claaped my hand 
in his, and go died,” 

“I wish you all. success,” said Monk, coolly,“ and 
now I must be off, Make my condolences to Chet 
wyod, He louked like a ghost at thefanesal, Take 
eare that he does net love the dead Bernice more 
than the living Sylvia. Leball be back at the Park 
oiten. If you need mu at any time, drop me « line at 
my new address, Quelast, word, Sylvia, You aod 
L have not been overiond ef each other, butoar in- 
tereste are nourly ideutieal, and 1 take pride ia your 
prosperity. 1 euould like te see you Lady Chetwynd, 
and to seeare fer mryself a more substantial footing 
at Chetwynd Pack, L congratulate yuu apon your 
suacess, aud L promise you that 1 will do nothing te 
uaer it.” 

Sylvia Monk started, aud leaked at, her brother 
uneasily, : 

“ What anocess?” sho demanded, leking eut at 
him from under her heavy, drooping eyelids in a 
quick, furtive way, “ And how could. you man it if 
you wiehed? You talk ini riddles, Gilbert.” 

“Yes? Let me teli you plainly then,” and he put 
his mouth te her eer and hissed, “1 know how Lady 
Chetwynd died!” 

‘be haud mirror elid from Sylvia's knee to: the 
floor, and she laid back her head on the custiens of 
ber chair, gasping for breath. 

Did you feel #o secure then?” asked Monk. 
“You need mot take my diseovery so at hears I 
know that Bernice perished at your heeds—your 


know it, Ishall nots communicate my euapicious to 
auy one else,” 

“ Suspicions 2” 

Yes. I have suspected you and old Ragee of 
mischief ever since Berniee died, You lave new 
confirmed my euspicions yourseii——’’ 

** Suspicions!’ 1—1 theaylt——Give me that glass 
of water, Gilbert. Hew yoa frightened me! ‘ Sugpi- 
cious.’ Why should you suspect me of anything so 
moustrous? You remember, perlaps, sense foolish 
words Ieaid ia my auger and huwilistion, upom tie 
day when Chetwynd’s letter came announcing the 
marrage. Buil amguiltiessof any wrong, Bernice 
took the prevailing fever at Martin's cousge over ab 
the village. Thedecter ssidso.. Lowa k bated her, 


but L am guiltless of ber blood. Li you don’t believe | 


we, and have turned. my enomy, ait seems, denounce 
me. Let te doctors be d to examine Lady 
Chetwynd's body. Ié they Gad poison in it thaa J 
am guilty.” 

“They wen't find poison im it, Those Iudien 
drags work subtly, But J do aoteevuse you. You 
eve itee to wear what you lave won, or can win. 
Quly when | weat mousy | shallexpect you to supply 
me, ‘That ia the peiut of allimy remarks, I have 
get aheld on you, whether you asknewledge it ar 
not, aud you must be my beaker till I vealize froma 
venture I am now . which will bring me 





im a fortune, Ishall wan large sume of money pos- 
sibly, aed you must get them forme I say wuss! 
Yeu manage other things so cleverly—sucb ae re- 
moving @ rival, for instance—that it. will be bat 
a mere trifle for you te seoure me such sums. of 


‘yeu become. Lady Chetwyud yon: must settle a thou- 
sand @ year upen'ime di yowreceive ailetter from 
meat any time ordering meneay yourwill de well to 
send it. Andnow rmoff. Make my condoleuces 
to Ohetwynd. Bagia your siege of his-heart pretty 
sarly. ‘aiti.im hie afiliction if you want to 
soake youwself necessary to hint, Bat I nead not ad- 
vise you. A subtle woman is more than a match for 
#dezen men. Good-bye.” 

He touched her hand lightly, and. went out of the 
room airily, leaving her alona 

She: lowked after him featiugly,. 

“How much does! he know2” she whispered, 
“ There was @ vast amduut of hiddén, meaning in his 
mannet.. Bus, be can only eauspect. He can know 
acthing, Hb is my beether, and, as. he said, our im 
tenestaare tho game. Bat 1 sill not dare refuse 
him mouey when heaske for is, liam to » certain 
extentin his power.” 

This impression was exactly that. which Gilbert 
Monk had strivem to create, dt wae no part of his 
plan that his sister or old Ragee sliould become im 
formed that he had played the spy upon them aad 
had overheard their hideous secrets 

On leaving Miss Mouk’s room be walked down tne 
loug hall towards the gvamd stairease, As he paused 
for @ moment on the landing a woman, with her 
handkerchief at her eyes, entered the hall atts lower 
end /rom a long corridor beyoud. Monk paused to 
lwak at the women, asi she approached. Her little 
ribboned white cap set jauntily en berhead, her smart 
and coquettish attire.and trim figure, all proclaimed 
her to be Fifiue, Lady Chetwyud’s eas tering miaid. 

Monk waited fax har to come up. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked, 

“ Nothing, monsiear,” anewered Fitine, wiping her 
tears, “ only Mr. Saudars the bailiff ia returned from 
the fumeral, and he called me to the housekesper’s 
room. just new aud said that my Jord is in such a 
frame of mind that I had beat not be.eeen by his lord~ 
ship, Whatuwiisery! Whatdespair! His lordship 
cannot loek upon my fave lest 1 rewind. himof my poor 
ine ist Ah, mousieur, she was au auyel! 

is the goed who dis early. Bus Mr. Saunders has 
generously promised to pay mea yeas's wages, and I 
em to leave te-morsow.' 

“ You go te Pacis?” 

“No, monsieur, te London. My father has-« pastry- 
cook’s shop iu Seho. He has.achieved a grand re 

ion for hia French rolls, kia meringues, hia cakes, 
shall sake another situation aa soo as | can find 
oue with # lady ei quality, ead ia the meantime I 
ware with the goud paya in the pastry-oook’s saap 
in a’? 

Monk slipped.s.ailver ovin ia her hand and went 
ou down the stairs. 

The lower hall was deserted, and hepassed unob- 
served into the Moorish library, locking the door be- 
hiad him 

He had not been idle duviag his week in town 
Time weuld show how busy he had beau during the 
pest few days, He looked poeriugly inte the recesses, 
the arvhed nuoks, the dusky micies, and then sofély 
Closed the-shutters aad lowered tue-curtaing. 

Then he lighted.a taper and went to the massive 
' asfe which had beau builtinto the walland waskiiden 
by ordiuary double doors ef wood, 

He had ous former visit, before his recent trip to 
town, taken wax impressions of the various. locks, 
and new produced kuys, one of which ualeoked the 
wooden dears covening the fruat.ol the eafe. 

He paused mul listened. 

No sound yet of Lerd. Chetwynd’sretarn, ne sound 
Siincognm of Mx. Sauders orauy meuaber of the 

04 


He unlocked the heavy iron doots without difficulty 
)and explored the interior of the aafe'with uervous 





papidivy.. 

‘The iuner drawers were most of them lecked, aud 

he had uo kpys: te epen them. He searched the 
“pigvou holes” aud shelves amd thesedrawers which 
were Quivcked. 

Fortune davuured him, In, one of these drawers 
he found several buashes of keya, one af them be- 
longing to the “ stroug-room,” and several odd keys, 
one of which—a great, massive, rusty key, that mig bt 
have belonged te a deur of the Lower — was sei 
upon eagerly as the one he wanted. 

He thoust it inte hie poeket, relocked the safe es he 
had found it, blew out the light of his taper, and re- 
éiwred rhe latter tothe taper siand on she writing- 
table whenve be had taken it, aud noiselessly unlocked 
whe duos Jeadiog into the halk 

He listened s moment. 

‘Llere was no movement in the hall owtside, and 
he opened she dvor aad passed out of the still dark- 
eued iibrany, his ea beating like tiny drums 

Be wook down his greatcoat from the hall rack and 
notice as he drew on the over- ‘that the ball 





money as | may want from time te time, Aad when 





porter wae fast asleep ia his great, hig u-bacued Mlisa- 
besban ebas, 
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He went down the steps into the carriage porch, 

Mr, Batders was'there, awaiting anxfousby the tre- 
turn of Lord Ohetwynd, The carriage Monk find 
ordered was also there, and the driver was half asleep 
on his box. 

Monk waited to shake bands with the bailiff and 
te exchenge 4 few rematks with him. 

He stepped down to the vehicle, entered it, and was 
driven down the avenue and out at the lodge gates 
ou itis way'to Eastbourne. 

Gilbert Monk was silent during the drive 
to Eastbourne, but his fingers were'incessautly busy 
with the biz rusty key which he believed was tu 
open to him an fmtense fortune. 

Arrived at the town Monk found the trata on 
the poitit of departure. He had barely time to 
thrust a coin iuto the coachman’s hand, secure a 
ticket to London, aud run across the platform, be- 
fore the train slowly started. 

The guard opened thedoor of an empty first-class 
compartment, Monk sprang in, the duor was slidé 
aid locked upon Him, end tlie train went slowly 
out of the station. 

Mouk looked out of the window, saw thut there 
were & score of people on the platform who had 
witnessed his departure, and he smiled. 

The train was a slow one, makiug frequent stops, 
after the manuer of “parliamentaries.” 

The gloom of the devlining day was giviug place 
te the m of early evening. 

The ps of Hastbourne were already lighted. 
Monk’s face expressed his satisfaction at the gatuer- 
ing darkness. 

At the first station at which the train stopped 
he arose, unlocked the door of the carriage with 
a key which he always carried for the purpose, and 
let himself out upow the side of the train farthest 
from the station, 

Tien, with his teau in hie hand, he 
walked away in the darkness along « rural late, 
not baving been observed by any one. 

He moved briskly, as toward acertain goal. The 
trait weit on presently at its slow and laboured 
rate of progress, and as it disappeared Gilbert Mowk 
came out Upon a cross-rvad bordered with hedges, 

Here, drawn up at one side of the louely coantry 
road, was aclosed cafriage, to which were attached 
two horses. A dtiver sat upon his box smoking 4 
black pipe and keeping a vigilant look-out upon alt 
sides, as it seemed, 

“Ts that you, Plack ?’’ asked Monk, drawing near. 

The driver uttered sn assent, and sprang down 
over the wheel to the ground. He opened tle door 
of the carriage, seized Mouk’s portuianteau and put 
it onder the seat, sud waited for Monk to enter the 


bars = é 
“ Have you got everything all right?” asked 
Mouk. “ Wheres tk lantern 


Flack produced, from ander one of the seats in the 
carriage, a lantern. He turned back the slide, and 
a-red stream of light filled the vehicle, ‘The front 
svat was seen to be heaped with shawls, cloaks, and 
other articles of auger, There was also a« small 
hamper of wines and biscuits, with a bottle of brandy 
all ready for instant use. 

“That is well,” declared Monk, “I believe we 
have everything necessary.” 

Flack tarned back the slide that covered the lan - 
teru and hid the latter under the seat, Monk stepped 
into the carriage, saying, in a low voice: 

“ Drive slowly. We will arrive at Ohetwynd about 
midnight. Save the horses for the drive out. Be 
cautious. Aud now be off.” 

The curtiage door closed, the driver remouuted his 
box and Gilbert-Monk set out on his secret revarn to 
Chetwyud-by-the-Sea and its parish charch., 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ir was near midaight and pitchy dark when Gilbert 
Mouk’s closed carriage came out upon & poiut of the 
hilly read overlookimg the village of Chetwynd. 
Monk sto the carriage here aid alighted. 

The village below was dark and silent, only one or 
two lights gleaming through the darkuess. and owt at 
8e@ One or two lights flickered with the waves, 

“It is just te night for our work,” suid Monk ; 
“we could not have hada better. You are to remain 
here with, the carriage. The sound of wheels on 
those paved streets at this hour would arouse every 
soul in the village. How fresh the sali wind blows. 
T'll warrant that no one is out in the streets onthis 
dark, windy nigut, and at this hour. The girl does 
not live half mile from here. She will be ready,, 
though, despite the gloom Girls are always reudy 
for an elopement. I'll go down there aloue. You 
ore to wait till I retura, if I don’t come till the morn- 

ng 


you don’t come till Lady Day. 
“Give me the lantern, I shall want it; the 


* Yes, sir,” said Flack; “you will fiud me here if 





black cleak also, with the hood. Ani pA mu | 








the basket with the brandy and tools. Her father 
may havelecked: her up, and I shall then have to re- 
lease Ker, There area pair of lady’s boots in the 
basket, with other necessaries, Phat will do.” 

Mouk took the cloak and basket on his arm and 
burdened himself with such other things as he deemed 
needful, Then, with a parting admonition to Flack 
not tosleep, aud to be on the wateh for his return, 
he strode away down the hill toward the sea, disap- 
pearing from the view of his ally in the darkness, 
Flack, as is seen, supposed his new master to be en- 
gaged in an elopement with a young lady. 

The balf-mile of intervening distance was soon 
traversed, 

He erept up to the churchyard gate and softly 
opeued it, and entered. No sound came from the in- 
terior of the church. He turned en @ tiny seetion 
of the light from his lantern, aud foumd the heck 
on the chureh door. He had tekem @ wax impres- 
sion of the key-hole a week befory upon a secret 
visit to the place, while be was supposed to be in 
London, and was now provided with a key, with 
which be unlocked the door. 

He opened it and passed into the building, locking 
the door behind him. 

Under the reading-desk was.a door, kept always 
locked, which opeued upen the stairs leadiug to tue 
vault. Monk had provided himself with a key to 
fit this door also, and he hastened to apply it. 

Monk turned onthe full light of his lautevn, and 
crept down the wide stone stairs, 

He stepped into the gloomyerypt, whiely vag ucly re- 
minded oue of the Roman eatacombs. He advanced to 
the beuch upon which the coffiu of Bermies Chetwynd 
had been deposited, and held up hie leatern, letting 
the light fall in a ruddy flood, ‘The eoffiu, strangely 
long for @ girl like Berwice, was soon found. Monx 
knew it by the crisp fresimess of the black crape 
covering it, and by the gleam of the burnidhed ¢ilver 
handles. To make sure, be examined the shining 
silver plate, and read upon it the legends 

* Bernice, wife of Koy, uiuth Murquis of Ohetwynd, 
aged 17 years.” 

Monk bent over the coffin, 
lid, There was nosound wi 

He set down his lantern upom theeoffln, and taking 
out tools from the basket he bad brought beset to 
work to unscrew the coffin lid His hauds trembled 
so that he could searcely work. His heart seemed 
to swell within him to suffocation. He paused every 
instant to listen, When the lid had been unscrewed 
and carefully laid aside there was such a blur upou 
his eyes that he could not see the girl's face through 
the glass covering it. 

“How weak I am!” he muttered. “My fingers 
are strangely clumsy too. 1 ew all nerves ht.” 

He took a drink of the brandy he had brougist tor 
Bernice. Itsteadied his nerves, and he raised the 
glass amd looked fuli upou the uncosered face of 
Lady Chetwynd. 

It had not changed since he had last seen it. The 
long black eyelashes lay upon the gray cold cheeks, 
sd strangely sunken. The pinched nostrils, the 
sittiken eyes, the parted lips shybtly protrading, all 
bore the semblance of death in such marked degree 
thut Monk believed that she wus dead. 

An ides suddenly can to him. He drew a pocket 
nittror from his coat aud held it above the girl's 


ted ‘lips. 

When he withdrew it there was a slight moisture 
upon it. 

PNow indeed he went to work with a will He 
pulled off his coat and began to unscrew the entire 
top of the coffin, a work requiring time avd skill, 

is arms and hands acued with the unwonted toil. 
But he did not pause an instant to rest. The be- 
lief that Bernice was alive and niust soon awaken 
etdowed him with almust herculeau strength. 

The entire coffin top was removed and laid upon a 
neighbouring coffin, aud the form of Bernice Chet- 
wynd, in her bride-like robes of white silk with faded 
white roses on her breast and in her hair, lay 
stretched out before him. 

He spread the cioak he had brought upon an empty 
bench, and lifted the rigid figure in his arms aud 
laid her upon it. ‘Then he returned to the empty 
coffin. 


his ear to the 


“Pil get « wax figure made to put in bere,” he | 


thought. “But just now I want something for 
weight, that’s ail.” 

He looked hastily about him. Ina distant corner 
was a heap of stoves tliat had been brought into the 
vault to repair oue of thestout arches, ‘These stones 
had been ‘left after the repairs had b-eu executed. 
He seized upou them and packed them iuto the coffin, 
placing them so that they would uot rattle should 
the case euclosing them be jarred. Then with fre- 
quen: glances at the silent figure on the stone bench 
he put on the top of the coffiu and carefully screwed 
itinto its place, 

And now, with # long breath of relief, he again ap- 


\ the 


=—=3 


proached the motionless, death-like figure on the 
bench, 


He ehafed her cold hands with feverish energy. 
He poured brandy between her lips.. He called to 
her softly to awaken. 

And slowly—oh, how slowly !—the rigid figure be- 
gan to relax. The cold, waxen hands fell slowly 
apart. Into the deathly face a look of life began to 
steal. The pinched |ook about the nostrils, the bluish 
tint about sweet lips, the bluish eyelids, the gray, 
hollow cheeks, all began to change, as under the 
teuck of an invisible hand, The complexion became 
less like the gnastliness of death and more like the 
pallor of sickness. 

Life wae stealing back to the citadel whence it had 
been routed. The blood was beginning to move 
sluggishly in those frozen veins ! 

At last the spell upon her was broken. The blood 
began to flow more quickly in her veins. He felt 
her heart throbbing under his hand, and soon he felt 
the feeble pulse in her wrist. Her trance was ended- 
The thin, transparent eyelids trembled and flickered, 
and then lifted, and Bernice’s brilliant eyes, like stare 
of dusk, opened and looked around her in a wonder- 


stare. 
coat move backward # step, overcome with emo- 


She was alive !—alive!—and every one but him be~ 
lieved her dead ! 

His fortune was made! 

The wondering stare of the big brown eyes took ia 
the stone arching above her, and the sweet voice oi 
Bernice called, in fluttering, frightened toues, so feeble 
that they could searcely be heard : 

* Boy—-Roy |” 

Monk could not answer her. His face was glowing 
like ademon’s, His eyes were ablaze. His sinister 
joy swelled within him, rendering him speechless. 

“ Ob, Roy !” euid the flutvering veice, faintly, “ I’ve 
led ouch av awial dream. And I'm so tired, darling. 
Take me in your arms, Roy, I am so cold,” 

Monk controlled himself now by the exercise of 
hisweviving will. He drew from his pocket a vial of 
brandy, in which an innocent narcotic had been 
mixed, and stepped forward, placing it to the girl's 


Be put it from her feebly in surprise, 
“ You here, Gilbert?” she whispered. “Am I not 
fo my own room? No! Whereami? Where is 


“ Roy is at Chetwynd Park,” said Monk, calmly, 
*» bed aud asleep, perhaps. Aud you are here.” 

“Here?” 

The giub feebly Mited herself to one elbow and 
tered around her wildly. ‘Phe sepulciral character 
of the place wae apparent to ber at a glance, 

The coffins in the niches along the walls and en 
the stone benches, the arches, the fuoring—all stone 

her with sudden terror, She glanced 
at her own bridelike garments ia increasing wonder 
aud amaze, 
“ Where am 1?” she asked. “I hada chill, I re- 
member—and, oh, yes, I was very fl, and they told 
me that I was dying. I spoke to Roy and Sylvia— 
and then———Where am I? Where am 1?” 

And her wild young voice rang shrilly and sharply 
through the crypt. 

“AH thet happened a week ago,” said Monk. “ Yow 
were su to have died. "This place is the Ohet- 
wynd burial vault under thd parish charch in Ohet~ 
wynd-by-the-Sea. You were consigned to this tomb 
to~duy by your triends with all the pomp and cere- 
mony due a Marchiouess of Chetwynd. Roy is a¥ 

Park, attended by the old rector aud by my sis- 
ter Bylvia. I bad a suspicion that you were ins trance 
atid came tosee, Your husband bilieves you dead. 
Everybody believes you dead. Your obituary has 
been published in all the papers. Had it not been 
for me you must have died in yonder coffin trom 
which I took you. You were buried alive!” 

Upon the girl’s face « siow horror had been ga~ 
thered, 1t seemed frozen there now, The wild eyes, 
the parted mouth, the white face, expressed » 
borrur beyond words. Bhe started up as if gaiva~- 
nized, her arms outstretched, her aspect startling, 
vivid, awful! 

She tottered toward him. Sti tried to speak, but 
no words cume, and instead pealed forth from her 
parted lips #’shriek that rang through the dim vanit 
aud the old church, awakening a hundred echoes. 

Ven ste fell at Monk’s fuet white and motionless, 

“ |diot that 1 am!” cried Gilbert Monk, “I have 
been too abrupt. I have killed her!” 

(To be continued.) 








Tur Risz mv Coan.—The average rise of Ss. a 
ton in coal throughout the United Kingdom amounts 
to an aggregate for the year of 44,vul,vvul. Pro- 
bably nine-teuths of this goes into the plethorie 
pockets of the eoalowners, and the other tenth mte 
the hungry stomachs of the miners. 
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[BERTHA IS ENTREATED TO sTAY.] 


FAMILY INTEREST. 

“It’s very presuming in Aunt Lenda to think that 
{ could leave my family to take care of her, or that 
either of my dear girls could gointo her lodgings and 
do drudgery work. Of course, I’m sorry that Aunt 
Lenda is ill, but this isn’t the first time, and she’ll 
probably recover as she has before.” 

Mrs. Araminta Thurman tossed the note upon a 
table, and sank into her chair with a gesture of dis- 
dainful indifference. 

“I’m sure I wouldn’t go even if you wanted me to, 
ma,” said Bella, tossing her head. “ Aunt Lenda is 
a cross old thing at the best, and a perfect old bear 
when she’s ill, I’ll venture to assert.” 

* Don’t be vulgar, Bella,” said her mother, lifting 
both hands and curling her lips in disgust. “I have 
nothing to say against Aunt oni I’m sure. I hope 
you'll pattern by me and be more careful.” 

“ Aunt Lenda may have some money to leave for 
aught we know,” remarked Mr. Thurman, placing 
his newspaper on his knee and glancing around the 

roup. 

“That idea was exploded long ago, George,”’ re- 
plied his wife, wearily, 

** Yes, wheu she moved from her pretty cottage 
and went into humble apartments,” added Lucille, 
volubly. “ Of course if she had had money enough 
to live decently on she wouldu’t have done such a 
thing.” 

“ Quite right, my dear,” lisped Mrs, Thurman, ap- 
provingly. 

“Then because Aunt Lenda hasn’t money we are 
to let her alone—let her suffer—let her die, perhaps, 
for want of care,” said Mr. Thurman, sternly. 

“How you jump at conclusions, George,” an- 
swered his wife. “I believe I have expressed deep 
sympathy for the poor woman ; what more can I do? 
You certainly don’t expect me to do her housework, 
I who am nearly an invalid myself?” 





“Oh, no, no, decidedly not!’ he rejoined. “ But 
perhaps one of the girls could run in and see her oc- 
casionally.” 

“Oh, dear!” ejaculated Mrs. Thurman, pressing 
her left hand against her side and catching her 
breath. ‘I—I feel oneof my spells coming on. Lu- 
cille, get my vinaigrette, quick, or I shall faint!’ 

Lucille winked at Bella, and then, covering her 
face with her hand to conceal her smiles, obeyed her 
mother’s order. 

In the meantime Mr. Thurman had escaped from 
the room, dreading the threatened repetition of his 
wife’s favourite “spell.” It was noticeable that 
these spasms came only when she was opposed, or 
wished to have her own way, and that when her hus- 
band remained in the room they were much more 
violent than when he left her alone or with her 
daughters. 

At first they had frightened him, now they werea 
source of annoyance and disgust. 

“There, I'm better now,” said Mrs. Thurman, lean- 
ing her head against the back of the chair and par- 
tially opening her eyes, * I’m thankful the spell didn’t 
come on in full force, I never was a strong woman, 
and my nerves are finely strung. George ought to 
be more careful and not excite me. Take the vinai- 
grette now, Lucille,dear. Thank you. Is Mr. Stern- 
leigh coming to-night, Bella?” 

“TI suppoas so,” replied Bella, a brighter light 
creeping into her black eyes, and a faint colour ting- 
ing her cheeks. 

“He’s a most aristocratic gentleman, my dear,” 
continued the mother, “and I want you to marry 
him, Only be careful not to be over-gracious and 
you will secure him, He’s wealthy, and with wealth, 
Bella, you’d be quite a pretty girl.” 

“Thank you, ma,” said Bella, mockingly, and 
burst out laughing. 

“How rude youare. I wish Mr. Sternleigh had 
fancied Lucille. Leave the room, Bella. Dear me, 


——— 


I shall go into convulsions if it isn’t more quiet 
here.” 


Bella demurely complied, and proceeded to the 
drawing-room to await the coming of her suitor. In 
a short time he was shown in, and greeted her with 
an earnestness that proved how deep was his regard 
for her. He made no proposal that evening, how- 
ever, and though Bella was disappointed she was 
not disheartened. She was confident that he loved 
her—that some time she would write her name “ Mrs. 
Alfred Sternleigh.” She was proud of his noble bear- 
ing, his handsome face and form, his intellect, and 
his great wealth! When she d all these, 
then—the anticipation sent thrills of delight through 
her heart and raised lovely pictures before her men- 
tal vision! Ah! if the future would but haste ! 

+ 7 * 7 + 

Ina small, plainly furnished room, whose very 
neatness was the only disguise of its poverty, sat 
three persons, one a woman of middle age, with sad 
face aud careworn brow, the second a young girl 
with fair brown hair and large hazel eyes, whose 
very resignation would have drawn forth your sym- 
pathy. th were sewing swiftly and in silence. 

The third member of the group was a youth of 
slight and feeble frame, with a thin pale face and 
eyes preternaturally bright. He satin an easy-chair, 
before a small table, upon which were writing ma- 
terials and piles of manuscript, Occasionally his 
features were convulsed with pain, and he drew his 
left leg toward him, and then passed his hand over 
his thigh as if to mitigate his suffering. Ho was a 
cripple, and had been from his birth, but his spirit, 
stronger by far than his body, would not allow him 
to be idle, and so he sat and wrote when it seemed 
that each moment would be his last. 

“ Put by your work, dear son, and lie down,” said 
Mrs. Winter, glancing upon him with mingled affec- 
tion and solicitude, ‘ It is wrong for you to struggle 
so while Bertha and I are strong. We shall get 
along, never fear.” 

“Yes, Eddie, please do,” added Bertha, plead- 


ly. 
img; I suffer less while I work,” he answered, foasing 
a faint smile to his attenuated features, “ Besides, 
want to finish this story. I shall have ten pounds 
for it when it is done, and then mother can have a 
new shawl.” 

“ Mine is very comfortable, my son, I would rather 
see you at ease than to have the world at my feet. I 
tremble sometimes, Eddie, when I see your face grow 
so white and hear your breath coming soshort. You 
know how weak you are——” 

She paused abruptly, and tears flew into her eyes. 
The son arose, and placing his crutch under his arm 
hobbled toward her and kissed her affectionately. 

The act, breathing such tenderness and devotion, 
only caused her tears to flow afresh, and it was some 
minutes before she regained control of her feelings. 

Then murmuring a blessing upon her noble boy 
she resumed her sewing and he his writing, and the 
little room was still again. 

A half-hour later Mrs. Stebbins, the landlady, 
came up, bringing a letter, and after she had retailed 
the morning gossip, aud pitied “ poor Eddie” until 
he was just ready to cry with anger, she departed to 
torment some other poor lodger with her well-meant 
garrulity. 

“ Who can have written to us?” said Mrs. Win- 
ter, wonderingly. “Open it, Bertha, do.” 

Eddie ,rested his head upon his hand and gazed 
upon his sister with hope in his yearning eyes. Per- 
haps his Aunt Thurman had sent them some little 
thing, or even a kind word, that they might know 
she remembered them. 

But his face resumed its staid, pensive look as 
Bertha said : 

“Tt is from Aunt Lenda!” and with a weary sigh 
he took up his pen. 

He might have known better than to expect any- 
thing from the vain, shallow Thurmans, and yet it 
hurt his sensitive nature to think that all the world 
was selfish and indifferent alike to kin and stranger. 

“From Aunt Lenda!” repeated Mrs, Winter, in 
surprise. “ What can she have to say tous? She 
has always lived away from her own kind, she and 
Aramiuta. I have seen neither of them for years, 
and yet they are my own sisters, Well, it is vain to 
repine. We are sure of one thing —that the next 
world is better than this, Heaven be praised for 
that.’ 

* Amen,” came fervently from the invalid at the 
desk. 

“ She is ill and alone,” said Bertha, with her eyes 
upon the letter. “She wants me to come and take 
care of her; she is so poor that she can hire no- 


“And go are we, else my boy would not drag his 
life out at that table when he is not well enoush to 
hold his head up,” replied the mother, her cheeks 





wet with indignant tears. “ Has Aunt Lenda inte 
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rested herself inus? No, Dowe owe her anything ? 
Is it our duty to punish ourselves and risk Eddie's 
life that she may be taken care of? I think not.” 

There was a long interval of silence. All felt only 
too deeply their wrongs, and that their relatives had 
not even the right to claim sympathy from them, 

But at last Eddie looked up and said: 

‘It’s too bad to leave her all alone while she is ill. 
I know how I should feel if I had no one to love me 
and 6) kindly to me, I should be even worse off 
than I am now with my useless leg. Perhaps Ber- 
tha had better go, mother.” 

“ You're too good, Eddie. I respect your motive, 
but I can’t see that you are right. Bertha and I 
must finish these shirts this week, and of course we 
can’t if she should go away. I don’t want to be 
hard, but my sisters have treated me shamefully, and 
they owe me care instead of I them.” 

“T expect the money for that last sketch to-mor- 
row, mother, and if the shirts should not be done we 
shall be comfortable.” 

Mrs, Winter began to cry, partly from thoughts of 
the unkindness she had endured and partly from the 
seproving tone of her son’s voice, 

Again there was a silence, and Eddie glanced from 
his mother to his sister, and tapped his pen-holder 
meditatively. 

“ Well, since you’re set upon it, and Bertha doesn’t 
object, she may go,”’ said Mrs. Winter, in a voice 
still tremulous from her emotions. ‘‘ 1 suppose you’re 
right, Eddie, you’ve a better heart than I have ; still 
it seems hard that you should deprive yourself of 
care that one who has neglected you may have it.” 

“TI will help you, mother, while Bertha is gone,’’ 
was all y byt on fo turned his eyes upon the 

aper and freshly dipped his pen. 
or + 7 ares * * 

Aunt Lenda, or Mrs. Lenda Preston, was propped 
up in bed, gazing discontentedly around her room. 
With the exception of the servant she had no one to 
speak to, and that personage, though honest and 
sympathetic, was not a desirable companion. Would 
Araminta send Bella or Lucille ? 

Aunt Lenda was very sure that one of them would 
come, and so she endeavoured to be patient and com- 
pose herself to waiting. 

But the forenoon passed away, the domestic 
brought the lone woman her dinner, and still no one 
came, 

Aunt Lenda grew very irritable, and was about 
breaking forth in animated denunciation of all her 
relatives, when the door opened, and a young girl 
came towards the bed with hands extended and an 
expression of solicitude upon her sweet, gentle face. 

“Who are you ?” said the iavalid, angrily. 

Chilled by this coarse and unfriendly greeting, 
Bertha paused and folded her arms. 

A moment passed and then she answered, quietly : 

“I thought you would know me. I am your 
sister Mary’s daughter. I have come here to help 
you if I can, to take care of you.” 

“T never did anything for you. I’m sure I can't 
see why you should come.” 

* Don’t Pee want me to stay?” 

“ Yes, if you can put up with me,” : 

“T can try,” was all the’girl said as she drew a 
chair near the couch and seated herself. 

“ Arrange my pillows,” snapped Aunt Lenda, very 
spitefully, 

Bertha smiled pleasantly, adjusted the pillows, 
smoothed the invalid’s hair from her eyes, and then 
asked if she shouldn’t read to her. 

“No, you’re ing to crawl into my favour, you 
artful minx,” replied Aunt Lenda, darting a glance 
of resentment and suspicion upon her. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Bertha, tears 
springing to her eyes, 

“Humph,” muttered the invalid, and after closely 
scrutinizing Bertha’s features she changed her posi- 
tion and closed her eyes. 

The room was dreary enough, but to have all her 
efforts repulsed with scorn and distrust made poor 
Bertha homesick as well as heartsick, aud covering 
her face with her hands she wept softly to herself, 
Minutes passed, and her feelings had nearly found 
vent, when she felt a light touch upon her shoulder, 
Expecting to receive some sharp order from Aunt 
Lenda, she Jooked up, and almost screamed in alarm, 
-~ before her stood a tall, handsome man in elegaut 
attire, 

“ Excuse me for startling you,” he said, in a deep, 
pleasant voice, “I thought my mother slept, and I 
wished to avoid disturbing her.” 7] 

“ Your mother !” repeated Bertha, in astonishment. 

_““By adoption,” he answered, bowing and dropping 
his eyes. 

_“Leave the room, girl,” shouted Aunt Lenda, 
sitting up straight in bed, “ Alden, come here,” 

Bertha hastened to obey, and noticed not the sym- 
pathetic glance that followed her from Alden’s dark 
eyes, 





Entering the little sitting-room, she dropped into a 
chair and pressed her hands to her brow. Gould she 
stay here and endure this woman’s peevishness and 
petulance while Eddie, dear, patient Eddie, needed 
her so much at home? She sighed deeply and became 
lost in thought. It was hard to have her kindness 
thrust back upon her, her motives misconstrued, and 
her very presence made a reproach to her. No, she 
would not stay—she would not be insulted and treated 
like a menial, 

“TI can’t blame you. She is very cross and un- 
reasonable, but she does not mean to be unkind.” 

Alden stood before her, gazing upon her in mingled 
admiration and compassion. 

“ I unconsciously spoke aloud,” stammered Bertha, 
blushing. “ But I did not intend to. I—oh, please 
leave me—I feel so sad, so lonely.” 

* Poor child,” he murmured, gently, and stood 
looking upon her as if hesitating whether to speak 
aga‘n, 

Bertha turned ly round, 

“ Forgive me, but I wish you would stay. You 
are kind andtender, Mother will feel better if you 
remain, and-~aad I want you to.” 

“ Thank you,” said Bertha, innocently. 

He smiled to himself, and then, expressing his gra- 
titude, left the room. 

The days dragged on, and the only pleasant mo- 
ments that Bertha passed were when Alden called 
and tried to cheer her that she might better bear her 
aunt’s contradietory moods, 

As for the invalid she grew more ill-tempered 
every hour, and tried in every way to torment her 
nurse, ‘but Bertha bore it all calmly, and turned 
from the annoyance of the sick-room to watch for 
Alden’s coming. She did not realize how much she 
enjoyed his society antil one day he took her hand 
and said: 

“ Bertha, you are a noble little woman.” 

“T am glad you think so,” she auswered, with 
sweet simplicity. 

“ And 1 want you for my own loving wife, dar- 
ling,” he continued, throwing his arm around her 
waist, and drawing her to him. 

“Oh, Alden !” 

And her head sank upon kis shoulder. Then the 
thoughts of real life returned, and she reproached 
herself and pleaded poverty, and told him she could 
never be his wife, but he only held her more firmly 
and assured her that those whom she loved should 
be his care. 

* . * * 

“ What on earth does Aunt Lenda want us all to 
come to her room for?’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Thurman, 
in amazement, and Bella echoed it, Lucille repeated 
it, and the paternal head of that interesting family 
looked on in utter indifference. 

The question was flooded with conjectures, sneered 
at, considered again, argued until Mr. Thurman was 
nearly crazed, and then decided with a great show 
of wisdom. They would go; and they went. 

Aunt Lenda was sitting in a high-backed chair, 
attired in a white wrapper, with a profusion of 
ruffles at the neck and sleeves. Her head was co- 
vered with a crown-cap heavily frilled. Near her sat 
Mrs. Winter and Eddie, and at her left was a stranger 
who bore a clerical air. As the Thurmans came in 
Auat Lenda waved them to seats, and said, coldly: 

* There’s Mary, Araminta. She's our sister, but we 
had almost forgotten it, hadn’t we? Don’t disturb 
yourself to shake hands with her; there’s no use 
indulging in mockeries. Aghamed are you? So am 
I, but it’s too late.” 

“My poor sister is crazy,” said Mrs, Thurman, 
sighing. 

At that moment the door opened and Bertha came 
in, leaning on Alden’s arm. Bella turned very pale, 
for Alfred Sternleigh was before her, and smiling 
affectionately upon another. 

“ We didn't come here to be insulted,” said Mrs. 
Thurman, angrily. ‘I shall stay no longer.” 

“Stop,” said Aunt Lenda. ‘ You would have left 
me to suffer while you schemed to make Alfred Al- 
den Sternleigh your son-in-law. He is my son by 
adoption, and I had his welfare at heart, so I madea 
little plot to secure him a good wife. It is true I 
sold my cottage a year ago, it is true that I am poor 
—in amiability, but I shall settle some ten thousand 
pounds upon Alden and Bertha, and two thousand 
upon Sister Mary, who sent her child to me when 
she needed her athome. You haven’t known much 
of me, any of you, since I married Jacob Preston, but 
I’ve made it my business to keep you all in sight.” 

She paused, and before Mrs. Thurman could ex- 
press her rage and contempt, or Mrs. Winter her joy 
and surprise, she turned to the minister and said, 
peremptorily : 

“ Marry that couple,” 

Decency of course forbade any demonstration from 
those who were now made the victims of their own 


| cupidity, and so they were obliged to sit and see “the 





wealthy and aristocratic Mr, Sternleigh” married 
to the obscure Bertha, whom they had long ago for- 
gotten. 

Poor BeHa suffered the most and deserves the 
most sympathy, for had she received a training less 
superficial she would have grown up a noble woman, 
and might have been Mrs, Alfred Sternleigh. 

“ You’re a mean woman, Lenda Preston,” was Mrs, 
Thurman’s parting salute. 

“You shall be happy now, my beautiful Bertha,” 
was Alden’s promise as he gave her the bridal kiss. 

And he kept his word. 

Eddie, freed from care and given the best medical 
attention, soon grew comparatively strong, and is 
now the joy and pride of his mother’s life. 

G. W. 8. 





GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


OHAPTER XXXV, 

“ Two days—no note—no bouquet. He has given 
up his hopes, he has ceased to pursue me. I ought 
to rejoice, but I do not, For, oh! it was so sweet 
to think that he loved me even if—well, I 
must speak it—if he loved me only for the personal 
charms which captivated him. Yes, he would have 
married me long since had he not been deceitful. 
It is hard to believe he was so bad, but I suppose it 
must be so, Everything goes to prove it, and what 
will Ido now? In my mad infatuation for him I neg- 
lected my duties, I have lost all my pupils, my rent 
is due, and the landlady actually insulting, I can- 
not go to other apartments, for they will keep my 
trunk here till my bill is paid, and no respectable 
person would take me without a trunk, it would look 
so suspicious.” 

Thus Georgine soliloquized as she sat in her little 
chamber, looking at a row of faded bouquets which 
lay on the toilet table near which she was seated. 

“No note, no bouquet ; he has given me up at last. 
Oh, I ought to have forgiven him. He must have 
loved me or he could not have pleaded so for forgive- 
ness. Ah! a knock at this hour. Whois there?” 

“Itis me, Miss Georgine, only me—it is late I 
know, but I am lonesome, and I knew you were up, 
so I thought I would come and see you a little 
while,” 

“ The landlady, and speaking in a kinder tone than 
she ever did before—what does it mean?” said 
Georgine to herself asshe hurried to open the door. 

The landlady, a meagre, sharp-faced old woman, 
entered, a curious smile flickering on her cadaverous 
face, like the rays of a tallow candle shining on a 
whitewashed cellar wall. 

“* My dear girl, how very pale you look of late,” 
said the old lady as she came in and glanced, not at 
Georgine so much as she did at the dresses hung up 
and the trunk in the corner. She kuew while they 
were there her bill was safe. 

“TI suppose I do; I havea great deal of care on 
my mind,” said Georgine, with a sigh. 

“Oare, and you so young? If you had a big rent 
to pay as I have you might talk ofcare, Oh, my, [ 
wish I was dead a thousand times a day. But, dear, 
you are weak—I do think I will goand bring up a 
bottle of my old wine from the cellar ; it will do me 
good to take a glass, and I am sure it would help 

ou.” 
he No, no, madam!” said Georgine, earnestly, “ I 
know too well the peril there is in the use of wine 
ever to let it pass my lips again.” 

“ Again? Why, I never knew you to drink wine.” 

Georgine in her earnest refusal came so near be- 
traying her reason for the aversion that for an instant 
she was confused, but, rallying, she answered : 

“Were it not for the wine which turned my fa- 
ther’s brain his fortune would have been ample for 
my support. He drank and lost allhe had. Why 
should I make friends with his worst enemy ?” 

“ UJse should not be abused. A liti'e good wine 
helps me I know. But if you are so stuck up about 
it I'll say no more. I meant it kindly !” 

“T have no doubt you did, madam, and I beg par- 
don if I refused your offer unkindly, But I feel so 
bad to-night!” 

“ Yes, yes,I see. Your beau hasn’t sont you any 
note or bouquet ii a day or two. He is such a nice 
man, that covnt of yours. I like him very much—so 
genteel, so smooth spoken.” 

Seeing that Georgine did not say anything, the old 
lady went on: 

“So you won’t have a glass of wine to please me ?” 

The landlady said this in such a wheedling tone 
that poor Georgine thought it might stave off a dun 
for her bill if she said yes, and she replied ; 

“T do not need it, madam, but if it will be a plea- 
sure to you to have me take a glass of wine with you 
I should be very ungrateful to refuse.” 

* Well, now you are kind—a real good girl. I'll 
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go and get it, “will do us both good. It'll keep 
down my rheutmatias, I think.” > 

And the landlady bustled off to get the wine. 

“ What can make her so friendly, I wonder,” said 
Georgine, again alone, “She sees money coming to 
me im some way, or she would not be, for money 
is all she thinks of or cares for. I will get it out of her 
maybe over the wine. I will drink a glass or two 
just to set her going!” 

"Phe landlady was absent but « little while. When 
she came she brought a bottle of uld port and two 
coloured wine glasses. She put the salver on the 
toilet table, filled one glass for Georgine and took 
another for herself. 

She drank hers quickly, and Georgine followed her’ 
example, ; 

“ Good, isn’t #? said the leadlady, smacking her 
thin lips. 

“It ‘aston bitter to me—strangely bitter,” said 
Georgine. 

“ Port ig a little bitter, aud perhaps you had some 
of the sealin’ wax from the cork in your glass. 
poured yours out first,” eaid the landlady. “Take 
another. I’m going to.” 

“No more, please,” said Georgine, her suspicions, 
if she had any about the wine, removed when she 
saw the landlady drink a second glass. 

“Well, I’ll put the cork in the bottle, and leave it 
in case you feel to like another glass before you goto 
bed. Don't fret-about your bill, dear, it will’be all 
right when the money comes. Good-night.” 

The landlady pressed the hand of Georgite, 
puckered up her thin white lips and kissed her on the 
cheek, and then loft the room, 

“What can she mean?” murmured Georgins. 
“She never offered to kiss me before. I do not an- 
derstand it, though I know some meaning is hidden 
under all this sudden kindness, Morcing may re- 
veal it—and—how drowsy I feel. I—must goto bed, 
And—why, what isthe matter ?—I can’t see clear. 
Can it be so little wine as one glass will fly to my 
head? She drank two—I—I—must go to—bed.” 

Georgine rose and commenced to disrobe, but her 
hands seemed namb. 

She could not feel the hooks on her dress. Her 
eyes would not stay open—she staggered towards a 
sofa, and fell helpless to the floor. 

As she did so Volchini, with a fiendish look of 
triumph on his face, opened the door. 
* * * * * 

While Phorresterre and his devoted wife were 
pacing the upper-deck, the latter a to plan some 
means to save the fatended victims of Bludge and 
Volchini, for she had overheard all their plans—there 
was a different scene below. 

Edward Zane had again woke up. A burning thirst 
parched his lips and he asked for drink, not‘ia his first 
moment of drowsy waking even knowing who was 
near to give it. 

Stella Hayden had been prepared for this, and she 
now gave him a cvol aud delicious iced punch—not 
so strong as to attract particalar notice when tasted, 
but strong enough to wake him up with new seusa- 
tions. 

“That is good—so cold—so alice,” he said, with a 
satisfied air as he sank back on his pillows. 

Then, as the streugth began to tell and his percep- 
tions came back, he saw, as she tarned up the light, 
that it had been Stella who served him. 

“Oh, Stella, Stella, what will my poor wife say?” 
he said, reproachfally, as he looked at her. 

“That you #re on nother spree, I suppose.” 

“That 1 have broken my soleain pledge, taken be« 
fore lier and before Heaven, But 1 did not do it on 
purpose—no! T did not.” ‘ 19 

“What harm if you did? Such pledges are like 
pie-crast, made short, 8oas to be broken easy.” 

Aud Stella laughed mockingly. 

Edward Zane only sighed. 

“Do you feel better now since you took that last 
drink ?’’ she continued, 

“Yes, in body I do—but not in mind. Oh, Stella, 
I would not for all I own have broken that pledge!” 

“Take it again. Go back to her. Scorn me who 
would die for you—say that you wish me to put the 


grave between ue——” 

“ No, no, Stella—not so! I do not wish you to 
die. Ill as I was at home, how I flew to save you!” 

“I know it—voh, I know it, you noble, generous 
man! And do you wonder that I worship you for 
it? Oh, Edward, Edward, you cannot dream how 
madly I love you.” 

Edward Zave was mortal. 

The alcohol was doing its fiery work. His brain 
‘was yieldiug to its demon will, his soul was already 
shrinking from tie stern call of duty, his heart los- 
ing the sense of honour which had held it back. 

“ Dearest, one more cooling draught and you will 
be better.” 


She placed a fall goblet to bis lips and he drained 
it without a sigh. 

“I am better—you area glorious doctor, Stella— 
dear Stella,” he evied. 

“ Dear Stella! Ob, Edward, did you mean that? 
Do you not hate—despise me?” 

“No, wo; nor did I ever: Iwas weak to leave 
you in the rd na eR co so grand, so queenly, who. 
love me so f y.” 

“ Ah, dear one, you do not dream how dearly, how 
fondly, how eutirely. Bat once more you are nite, 
and now we will uot part. You are your own 
master, the master too of @ princely fortans, cam ‘go 
where you like, do what you like.” 

“Of course I can. Fill up another glass for me, 
Stella, and one for yourself. I've broken the pledge 
and it’s no use to halve matters now: We'li-havethe 
joltiest kind of atime, Where'isthe yaulit now?” 

“At anchor.” , 

“Atanchor? Why isn’t she on a cruise?” 

“ Beeause the captain will wait your orders, love. 
You are the master and he the executor of your de- 


“Good! Have him sent dowa ‘here. I’lt give 
him orders. Where shall 1 tell him to go to?” 

“Anywhere, in calm or ‘wid the tempest’s roar, I 
ask but this, to be with thee.” 

“Oh, Stella, bow full of romances yoo are/’ 

“Ie it not enough in @ noble yacht like shis, amid 
these regal trappings, to make one feel romantic? J 
am Medora, you are Conrad—our hone is on the davk 
waters of the pathless gea, our voyage boundless dad 
our wills as free.” 

“ Beautifal! Another glass. Ob, how well I feel 
now. Lam myself once more. What time is it?” 

“T know not, darling, Time should pass un- 
counted by the tender tongue of love. The winged 
hours will only speed too fast away when joy has 
breathed upon them.” 

There was ® rushing sound, as if a vessel sped 
along through the water close by the yacht, then the 
shont of a hoarse voice: 

“Look out. Tlere’s a police boat coming up with 
full steam on.” 

This was the cry that fell on every wakefdl ear 
on board—on the ears of those below who understood 
it not, on the ears of Captain Phorrestetre who un- 
derstood it but tuo well. 

“To the huailliards, every man, fore and aft,” he 
cried, ina low tone; “send up afl the fore and aft 
sails—bear a hand fore, main and jib. Uusheekle 
the chain forward of the bits aud letit go.” . 

“The boat is ashore, sir, waiting for the gentle- 
men,” said one of his mon. 

“She must stay there. We've no-time to send 
auother for her, and "twill not do to signal ker now. I 
hear the steamer plainty astern. ‘T'he friendly wurn~ 
ing came in time, Who wentin the boat—in charge 
I mean ?” 

“Oross-eyed Jack, sir.” 

* Then he knows the rendezvons—he will come to 
that with the boat and temain ti we oan take him 
off,’ 

By this time the fore and main sxils were up, tho 
fib set and the sullen plunge of the unshackled chain 
in the water told that 'the vessel was free, Headway 
was almost instantaueons, and it was gained just in 
time, for the sownd of's steamer with paddle-wheels 
astern came louder and louder dach moment to their 
eurs. 

“Give me the large rifle from my room—qaickt”’ 
cried Phorresterre to Hidlisguised ale 

She sprang to obey him, but as she ‘placed it im ‘his 
hand she spoke pleadingly: 

m. 2 not, oh, for Heaven's sake, do not take anuther 

The rifle was already at his shoulder, levelled at 
the steamer now so near, 

Almost at the instant that Phorresterre raised the 
rifle to his shoulder what he oveatred, The 
ys of e calcium light on the pursaing steamer fell 

fi on his deck, revealing him, Stella Haydon and 
BHdward Zane, who had just come‘on devk—in fact, all 
on board the yacht, for all ad rushed up om hearing 
the alarm. 

Phorresterre almost instantly fired, his wim hav 
ing been at the centre of the light, and so sure that its 
machinery was shattered and it destroyed im a‘second. 

“ Keep hard away!” he cried, ia a lew tone, bo the 
hel:nsman, end he slacked away the main sheet with 
—, to let the vessel pay off before the 

In a sevond the beautiftil craft answered her helm 
and shot away ina course at right angles with that 
she had been steering when the light fell upon her, 
white the course of the steamer keeping straight on 
could be distinctly known by the sound of her 


wheels. 
" What does this mean? Why did you fire into 





He veeded no arging. The old yearning for drink | 
Was upon him, 





that steamer, sir'?”” asked Edward Zane, spowking to 
his captain, angrily. P 


| faces here, 
hind 


The laéter had seen hit as he Game up with Stella, 
and he re in @ quiet tone: 

© To put out the light, which illaminated too many 
Did you see who was:on the steamer be- 


us?” s 
“ No, strIisaw uothing but the glare of the light,” 


| replied Zane. 


rd saw that her decks were fall ef policemen, 


sir! 


“ Well; sir) what of that? EI have committed no 


| orate that would make meishun +4 surveillance, 


I own this yacht and owe wo debts 

“You should be a very happy man, sir. All who 
are on board have not the adventages ‘which you 
have just named. If I do motierr the police would 
very much like to lay hands on the lady who is by 


your side, And J think 1 saw dedy on board the 


police boat and an old peutiaman gamed respectively 
Mrs. Zane and Mr, Evartst” 

“ Heavens !|—my wife and father-in-law iu pursuit. 
Do not let them get on board of siiiawessel, Notdor 
a would would I meet themmow |” t 

** Wevare out of their course, sir. Its the police 
boat that is after us, ead she makes so much noise 
that we van dodge her easily if the wind jasis, If it 
should die away, we would bein serious danger—but 
there is no appearance of its doing so now. I shall 
tty to make harbour ina hiding-place known toa few 
ouly. Once there we are sale—~even if the vessel 
was di a retreat to the shore, coacosiment 
there or escape through the eountry iseasy |” 

“Weill, I leave all toyou, I've no real reason to 
run, but I dou’t want to be bothered by those people 
how. Will you come dowa into the eabin and join 
mein a good drink?” 

“No, sir—I thank you. I drink neither wine noz 
stronger liquor.” 

“+ Why, i thought sailors al ways drank!” 

* Bymo means,sir, A man should beclear-healed 
to navigate s vessdl like this. A man wie drinks 
much cannot navigate himself.” 

“You hit me a dig then, captain; bus I’ excuse 
it—I’ll excase it. Stella, we'll gobelow and 
imbibe.” 


“LI wish to ask the captain a question first, dear 
Edward,” she answered. And, toraing to Phorres- 
terre, she asked: “ Was it mot the same sivop we 
poet’ pues that gave you warning a little while 
ago ” 

“ You, I think it was.” 

“ Do you think we will moet‘her again ?”’ 

“ T am alosost sureshe will seek the same refage 
twat I shall endeavour'to reach. If I ean get into it 
before daylight we are sale until we are ready to go 
to sea,” 

“Why can we uot'go te sea to-night ?— why not 
steer right out to.sea?”’ asked Zane. 

Phorresverre dared not give bis senso, but he 


aaid : 

“'Whoen'the yacht was Atted out nether sextant 
nor chronometer was put on board, We must get 
bowl or we would be livzally helpiess'oat of sight of 
land—unable without longivade or datitude to shape 
our course for any port. tIcan getthem whete wo 
ale now going.” 

“All right. You should kuow what is'needed. I 
suppose we ate safe now,” 

“Yes, six; you can see that the steauer has com- 
pletely lost us.” 

“Good! I'll go belowthere is no mecessity for 

béing here, and i’m terribly dry. Lt’s a most 
singular thing the more liquor a fellow driaks the 
drier he gets!” 

Zaue now @desceuded the companion: way, followed 
by Stella, who, at his request, prepared a drink for 
him, 


“It’s very weak—very weak?” ho said, after tast- 
jog the beverage. 

“Yos, love, tecaase you have wot yet fully re- 
covered from your illness, and Idowot wish to Lave 
the drink fly te your head.” 

“Pook! | couida't'feel a gallon us weak as this. 
Pat in & little more brandy, ~~ enough to make 
my yes sparkle when it goes down.” 

Stella did as he requested, but she did aot mix 
any for herself. 

He asked ker wiry dhe did not. 

“Ido not feel as-if I could swallows drop,” she 
said, “ Phere isastmuge ciill upon ny soul. I feel 
as if I stood in the shadow uf death! I cannot 


hd 
“Pshaw! See, here goes my third or fourth—I 
don’t know which.” 


He dvaimed his goblet, and then, sitting down on 
a loange, dvew her to his vide, 

“Oheer up, Stella!” he cried. “An hoarago I 
was in the dumps, and yowcoaxed me to drink my- 
self cut of them: Mow you are in the blues, and 

a won't kisten to nie at all” 

+ You, I will, dear Edward; and if thie aig ht:passes 








without evil to me, or you, or to one whom I hope to 
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see, L will bo myself again. Do not urge me to drink, 
and please do not drink any more yourself—at least 
not for the present,” 

he - but a. little while ago you urged me to 
dria 

“I know it, love. But I did not anticipate the 

1 we are now in.” 

“Why, pet, even if we were overtaken, I wouldn’t 
go with police or anybody else. I haven’t done atiy+ 
thing they could arrest me for. By'the ; where 
is Volchini and Bludge? I though I the cap- 
tain speak of them !” 

“ They were om board, but they are om sliore now,” 
said Stella. 

“Good! lét ’em stay there. We don’t want ’em 
here, do we, my gitl? Weare just company enough 
for each other, and for comfort. Let’em stay ashore.” 

“ They will have to,.since we have left them far 
behind,” said Stella, quietly, 

“Good aguin, Havent we any good wine in the 
yacht, Stella?” 

“ T expect so, but the steward is asleep, Do wait 
till morning, dearest, before you drink any more.” 

“ Why, Stefla what is the matter with you? I 
do believe you're getting pious. There—there— 
don’t feel bad. I'll not plague you any more, Aad 
lll try to.do withont another drink just as long as 
loan. Bat I’m awftl dry—awfal!” 

“Hark! what is that !” 

Pe pays of water somewhere, It sounds like 
t ’ 

“So itis. I suppose we are near the shore. Yes; 

T hear the captain order a change of course.” 


(Tobe continued.) 


——=_ 


FACETIA, 


Wur isan overworked horse like an umbrdlla?— 
Because it is used up. 


Surg Enoucu.~-“ Lor’.a-massey,” exclaimed the 
old lady in the witness-box, “how shonld I know 
anything about & thing 1 dunno anything about ?” 
Sure enough, thought the court. 

“Srx feet in his boots!” exélaimed Mrs. Bees- 
wax ; “* what will the impudence of this worldeome to, 
Iwonder? Why, they might as well tell me that the 
wan had siz heads in his hat.” 

RESPECTFULLY DgcuingeD.—The other day * 
cortain tailor sent hie bill tow magazine editor. He 
was startled a few hours afterwards by its being re- 
tarned with # note appended saying, 
script is respectfully declined,” 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 

A Parisian gunmaker has the following notice-out+ 
side his window :— 

“To Those Disappointed im Love. 
“A Great Choice:of Patent Revolvers. 
“N.B.—In the case is all the apparatus necessary 








for extrwoting the ball and dreasing the wound.” 


& POBPADVOCATE. 

At an Elgin mecting of bukers an enthusiast for 
good remuneration of that hard-worked class of in- 
dividuals, wound up with the following: 

‘“* May the cock of Scotland never erow, 
May the rose of England never blow, 
May the aan freland nover play 
‘Till we poor bakera get better pay.” 

“I sax, Jim, they tell me there's aman down east 
that is so industrious that he works twenty-five 
hours in ® ”” How is that, ? are 
only twenty-four hours ina day.” “Why, he gets 
up an hour before daylight, you stupid,’ 

“ THEeRR’s one kind of ship I always steer elearof,” 
said an old bachelor sea-captain, ond that's poe 9 
ship; ‘cause on that ship there's always two mates 
and no captain.” 

ON THE WaronAn inhabitant of # suburban 
town after spending a convivial evening was-di 
covered among the carrots and cabbages in his 


humble garden-wrapped in-stumber, Well, Bill,” 
said an admiring friend, aa he shook tite 
— “ what are you doing here?” “ Watching for 


a that’s flown ber nest,” was the sententious 
—- Why ry ~ your eyes shut for, Bill ?” 
n’t want the old hem to gee me,” i 
thocleaaenan »” grafly replied 
A REASON FOR MARRIAGE 

Poor Jake Sleepygo was a six-foot innosent, 
Jake’s mother died and he inherited from hera little 
Patch of ground with » wee hut on it. After his 
mother’s demise he installed in his house an old 
woman from the almshouse as housekeeper. All 
things went wellfor some'time, but Jake was human 
= aa <a love, and one bright mornimg he appeared 
be mn 1 att great lump of a girl” to 

“Why, Jake,” said Parson Jones, “T theaght 
were ‘satisfied with old Nanoy?” * 
-“Se I thought too, squires but th-this th-thing 





Your manu- | 


of ‘pa-paying a housekeeper two shillings a week 
bwée-streeps away with a fellow’s money.” 

Recipe To MAKE a Fasaionane® Woiran.— 
Take 99 tbs, of flesh and bones—but chiefly bones ; 
bore holes in the ears, cut off the small toes; 
bend the back to conform to the Grecian bend, as 
the taste inclines; then add three yards.of — 
100 of ruffles, 75 yards of edging, 18 yards 
di one pair of silk or cotton hose ek me 
flannel, embroidered; one pait of Balm boots, 
with heels three inches high i four pounds of whale- 
bone, in strips ; 260 yards of steel wire, half‘ mile 
of tape, two oe of cotton or wire hemispheres, 
50.yards of silk or other dress gooda, 100 yards of 
point. lace, 400 yards of fringe and other trimmings, 
twelve gross buttons, one bor of pearl powder, 
one saucer of carmine, one bushel of hair, frizzled 
and fretted, one quart of hairpins, one pound 
braid ; one lace handkerchief, rine inches 
with patent holder, perfumed with atter of roses 
musk ; aud let Pygmalion admire his handiwork, 





LOVE. 
Lovs is a flow’r so passing fair 
it thrives and blossoms everywhere, 
*Mid Afric’s sun, or Lapland’s snow, 
Its tender buds in beauty grow— 
It blooms in palace, cottage, hull, 
And lights with 
And where its blossoms most abo: 
Anearthly Paradise is found! 


Sweet dawn of lovethat happy time, 

When burst the buds of youth’s best prime, 

And ev'ry phase of life appears 

Clothed in the light of Heav’nly spheres, 

When purest feelings fitl the soal, 

As opes the heart ‘neath love’s control, 

And ev’ry sense is bathed in bliss, 

And all is hope and happiness. 

Who has not felt, his heart within, 

That love—sweet love—was born a twin? 

) And those who've felt it must confess 

On earth’s no greater happiness 

Than when two hearts take love's sweet 
crown, 

And wear it through life’s journey down, 

Two hearts in whieh its flame still bwrns, 

Where'er on earth their pathway turns. 


Love fills the mothet’s breast with joy, 
As to her heart she clasps her boy ; 
And love’s delights the feeis 

As on his lap his darling kneels ; 

They know its spells, and own its sway, 
And feel ite transports day by day ; 

1t binds them both in golden thrall, 
And is their hope, their joy, their all. 


But when the last sad hour draws near, 
That we must part from all most dear— 
The tender husband, loving wife, 

The darling ohild, joy of our life— 

What words, what language then ean tell 
The anguish of that Jast farewell ? 

We feel in this cold world aloue 

As if all hope and joy had flown. 


Oh, all-entrancing love, what spells 
Dost thou enweave where Virtue dwells ; 
Sweet flow’r from Eden’s happy bower, 
Lamp of the soul indarkest hour, 
Most precious gift to mortals giv’n, 
i nt in earth and heav'n, 
Sweet a of blest realms above, 
Joy of the world—immortal love. sees 


————<C SS 


GEMS. 
Wuat en hath dropped, and sparkles o’er his 
chain 


The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That starts at once, bright, purefrom pity’s ming, 
Already polished by the hand divine, 

Divine authority, within man's 

Brings every thought, word, action to test ; 
‘Warns him or prompts, approves him orrestrains, 
As reason or as passion takes the reins; 

Heaven from above, or conscience from within, 
Cries in his startled ear, “ Abstain from sin |” 


Br choiceand of thy 26 al t 
"The arrow from the'engine of the thoughts 
Once shot is past recall; for Scorn is barbed, 
And will not out, but rankles in the wound ; 
And Calumuy doth leave a darkening spot 
On wounded fame which, as it would intest, 
Marks its sad victim in the eyes of men, 
Till no one dare approach and know the truth. 
Ss 
Our Breatu.—Tho most deadly enemy of hu- 
man life is ourown breath, A canary bird hung in 





ite-eageover night at the top of a curtained bed 


of | ture is gently warmed over a very 


has been found dead in the morning from the 
poisoned atmosphere ereated by the human lungs 
of the sleepers below it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TREATMENT OF CHILBLAINS.—An aqueous solu- 
tion of iodiné and tawnin has been recommended as 
a remedy for chilblains, The solution is made as 
follows ‘:~About an ounce of tannin is dissolved in 
half @ pint of water; seventy-four grains of iodine 
are dissolved in an ounce and three-fourths of spirit 
of wine; the two solutions are then mixed, and 
enough water is‘added to make up the whole to two 
and @ half piuts. The remedy is applied once daily, 
the best time being before going to bed. The mix- 
slow fire; the 
affected part (¢.y., the hand) is di in it while stil 
cold, and held there until the ligui on being stirred,, 
feels uncom hot. The vessel is then removed 
from the fire, and the hand is dried over it, without 
gloves. The vessel weed must be of earthenware or 
porcelain, not-of metal. Oareshould be taken not to 
ase too great a quentiy of iodine, especially when 
abraisons are present. Jour or five applications are 
sufficient. 











STATISTIOS. 

Isrport or Corn.—The import of corn of various 
sorts into the United Kingdom in the last three 
years has been as follows : In 1870 73,820,771 owt., 
of the value of 84,054,4081,; in 1871 83,826,430 owt., 
of the value of 42,608,075. ; in 1872 101,827,793 owt., 
of the value of 50,908,624. ‘The import in 1872 was 
constituted as follows: 41,990,228 owt. of wheat, of 
the value of 26,046,8761.; 4,396,059 owt. of sony 
meal, and flour, of the value of 4,092,1891.; 15,078,1 
owt, of barley, of the value of 6,194,151 ; 11,567,058 
cwt. of oats, of the value of 4;212,0861.; ‘ 
owt. of Indian corm or maise,of the valueof 8,696,3621.; 
5,384 cwt. of Indian corn meal, of the value'of 9,883/. ; 
1,290,076 owt. of peas, of the value of 561,0071. ; and 
2,937,514 owt. of beans, of the value of 1,186,U66L 

account of aoa exports hence of foreign 
and colonial merchan in 1872 specifies 224,298 
owt. of wheat or wheatmeal as exported from the 
United Kingdom. The import of wheat into the 
United Kingdom in 1872 comprised no less than 
17,340,640 owt. from Russia; 3,887,746 owt. from 
Germany; 2,843,016 owt. from France; 8,606,403 
owt. from the United States; 1,719,378 owt. from 
British North America ; 1,434,125 owt. from Chili; 
2,837,208 owt. from Bey. 3, 838,073 owt. from Tur- 
ixey and Wallachia a avian. We paid above 

millions sterling for wheat from Russia in 1872. 
The grand total of our imports of corn may even be 
a little greater than is above stated, as these returns, 
made so early in the new year, may omit one ortwo 
small items, such as tye and buckwheat. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Prince or Waums is to be invited to pre- 
side at the National Welsh Histeddfod at Mold in 
August next. 

Tue jailer of St. Lonis has issued an order exclad- 
ing from the juil young ladies with tracts. Hesaye 
that some of the prisoners have been receiving love 
letters.as well as tracts. 

Tur London Times, if it live to soe the Ist of 
January, 1885, will ‘attain its hundredth birthday. 
It is already “‘old enough to know better’ than it 
gory t the death of Mr. Geo 

8 report the death of Mr. rge 
Chalders, landscape and animal painter, member of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, whose 
works we have often admired. The artist has, we 
are informed, left a young family motherless and in 


distress. 

& New Mvusevm.—A tender for the erection of 
the new Natural History Miuseam at South Ken- 
sington on the dite of the Exhibition of 1862 has 
been accepted by the Governmett. The amount of 
= contract is 400,000/., and the work is to be begun 

once. 

An Agmpess Parntrrr.—There has lately been a 
sale at the ‘Hotel Drouot, Paris, of some pictures of 
the late Cesar Dacornct, famous for painting with- 
out arms. Tho poor man was armless from his birth, 
and worked with a brush held in his mouth and 
feet. His works fetched capital prices. 

Tue Srrue¢ Le ror Lire amonG PLANTS.—Each 
plant endeavours, almost consciously, to destroy his. 
neighbour, to occupy his ground, to feed upon his 
nutriment, to devour his substance. ‘There are 
armies and invasions of grasses, barbarian inroads 
and extirpations. Every inch of ground is contested 
by the weeda; the forest is struggle for preco- 
dence; the wars of the roses-ate a perennial feud. 





‘The -serenest'landscape, the stillest woodland, are 
the mortal arena of vegetable and animal conflict. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ounartes O.—The result you mention is ascribed to 
electricity. 

James L. (Glasgow).—Use any name you please, and 
frame your communication as is usual in this column, 

S.T. P.—The fine chese called Stilton, so much ap- 

roved by epicures, was originally and chiefly made at 
Pelton Mowbray, in Leicestershire. 

Munyiz.—The best mode is the application of glycerine. 
This can be procured readily and inexpensively from any 
chemist, and will thoroughly remove the little casual 
blemish, 

W. Suttivay.—Thanks for your little essay as to those 
seeking employment as copyists, but though manifestly 
well-intentioned it is too commonplace, vague, and in- 
determinate for our columns, 

Inquisttive.—1l. Precisely as you please. 2. Handwriting 
is to be improved by practice. You might perhaps get 
some good copybooks adapted for ladies. You would soon 
improve, At present the style, though pretty and femi- 
nine, is a trifle too faint and weak, 

Peter THE FisHERMAN.—Your nautical poem possesses 
some vigour, but its rhymes are bad, and the subject 
generally, unless unusually well treated, has been some- 
what overdone. To make “ and" rhyme with “and” 
is not permissible. They are identically the same 
words. 

Neuuiy.—Concerning your writing we are constrained 
to tell you that it is capable of great improvement. 
However it may be improved with perfect ease. We re- 
commend “ Nelly” to — carefully, and feminine 
persistency will accomplish anything. 

Maxie.— The correct date undoubtedly is June 15, 
1815, Wellington died at Walmer Castle, near Dover, in 
1852. He held the somewhat honorary office of warder of 
the Cinque Ports. We are not quite sure concerning 
your other question, but are inclined to reply in the affir- 
mative. 

Mapora.—Tight lacing seriously injures the figure, and 
no Greek statues—the allowed models of all art—permit 
the deformities occasioned by them, Thereby a grace- 
ful development of figure is rendered impossible. It 
cannot be done, Why not leave Nature to take care of 
herself P 

J. 8. C.—We should recommend you to consult a quali- 
fied practitioner. Without any invidious or especial re- 
mark we should certainly recommend you to avoid all 
such men. ‘The daily and weekly press amply justify our 
remark, from the cruel particulars which they constantly 
contain. 

Farntry.—The result probably of physical weakness, 
Procure a mixture of quinine and odd from any chemist, 
who will tell you the proper quantity ; as the warm 
weather advances bathe frequeutly in cold water ; and 
go into society as much as possible. The medicine we 
have mentioned will be found of material service. 

AvurHor.—Your lines are hardly up to the mark, al- 
though the lines are regular, and the rhymes with one ex- 
ception (fire and higher) perfectly fair. The sentiment 
and treatment are a little too commonplace, and the sub- 
ject seems in some sort to have been quite used up by 
countless dealers in verse. 

E. C.—We have no attainable receipt—conjurors use 
some preparation for hardening their palates when they 
place heated substances in their mouths, but they seem 
carefully to preserve their secret, Perhaps however you 

might inquire of a chemist. Youdo not say for what 
purpose you require the “ colourless liquid” which is to 
harden the skin. 

A Sreaw-Bonnet Maxer.—Chip and straw bonnets or 
hats may be dyed black by boiling them three or four 
hours in a strong liquor of logwood, adding a little green 
copperas occasionally, Let the bonnets remain in the 
liquor all night, then take out to dry in theair. If the 
black is not satisfactory, dye again after drying. Rub 
naite and out with a sponge moistened in fine oil, Then 
block, 

Lex.—The institution called Gavelkind is an ancient 
customary tenure, prevailing chiefly in Kent, and de- 
rived from the Saxon or Early English law. Its pecu- 
liar characteristics are that the lands so held descend to 
all the sons in equal shares, and not to the eldest ; that 
a tenant may alien by feoffment at the early age of fif- 
teen ; that the wife is dowable out of one half, instead of 
one third of the lands; and that they do not escheat 

upon a conviction for murder, 
W. Rusx.— Thanks for your communication. The 
phrase which you are unprepared to alter really injures 


for the sake of mere imitation—and by practice you will 
ultimately sy og a mastery overa rhyme both fluent 
and correct. Even versifying requires study and labour 
and Pope, one of the most correct of all our poets, used 
to write and rewrite and otherwise amend or improve his 
lines with the most assiduous care. 

A ReapeR—L Many people do shake hands on intro- 
ductions, but the practice in strict etiquette—if you want 
to bea rigid precisian—is undoubtedly incorrect. A 
slight bow on either side, raising the hat, is the recog- 
nized custom. 2. The like rule obtains when you are in- 
troduced to a lady ; only you might eleverly pata little 
extra puarity into pee Ly ng or may peer al- 
ways highly acceptable ies, and very 80 
too. 3. Yes,as to shaking bands the same role holds 
within doors, 

A Coxstant Beaver.—Rings are of great antiquity, 
especially signet rings. Specimens of very ancient ones 
are to be seen in the British Museum collection, Thein- 


ventors of them are said tobe the ptians, which 
seems confirmed by the gift of a ri y Pharaoh to 
Joseph ; and Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities actually 


asserts that the Israelites forged the golden calf: from 
their wives’ rings. If this statement be correct the calf 
must have very minute, or much alloy must have been 
, or they must have had very many members of the 
fair sex. The signet ring was worn on the right hand. 
All rings are exempted from assay except mourning 
rings by a statute of George the Second. 

W. RB. W.—We would recommend F ay by preference 
to consult a druggist, as much depends upon the symp- 
toms, with which we cannot be acquainted. However, 
here is an electuary which will be found serviceable. 
Flowers of sulphur and peruvian bark in powder, each 
4 oz.; carbonate of dron, 2 drachms ; jalap powder, } 
drachm ; conserve of wormwood, 2 oz.; syrup of buck- 
horn, a sufficient quantity to form an electuary. In- 
crease the dose from 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls, with a wine- 
glassful of lime water once or twice a day. The free use 
of lime waterand milk in equal parts, a pint daily, is also 
excellent. 

NEAR THE DAWN, 


When life's troubles gather darkly 
Round the way we follow here, 

When no hope the sad heart lightens, 
No voice speaks a word of cheer— 

Then this thought the shadow scatters, 
Giving us a cheering ray, 

When the night appears the darkest 
Morning is not far away, 


When adversity surrounds us, 

And our sunshine friends pass by, 
And the dreams so fondly cherished 

With our shattered treasures lie— 
Then amid such gloomy seasons 

This sweet thought can yet be drawn, 
When the darkest hour is present 

It is always near the dawn, 


When the spirit fluttering lingers 
On the confines of this life, 
Parting from all joyful memories, 
And from every scene of strife, 
Though the scene is sad and gloomy, 
And the body shrinks in fear, 
These dark hours will soov have vanished 
And the glorious morn be here. 


Pain cannot affect us always, 
Brighter days will soon be here, 
Sorrow may oppress us often, 
Yet a happier time is near. 
All along our earthly journey 
This reflection lights the way, 
Nature’s darkest hour is always 
Just before the break of day. M.L, 


PLEASANT Hacer, nineteen, light-blue eyes, and brown 
hair, loving, and ticated. Respondent must 
fair and loving. 

Saucy Ciara, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, loving 
_ fond of home. Respondent must be dark, tall, an 
loving. 

Loving Mnvnig, sixteen, dark hair and eyes, and of a 
loving disposition, Respondent must be fair, and not 
more than nineteen, 

Suect Ancuor Jack, twenty-one, curly hair, and 
looking, would like to correspond with a young y 
about nineteen, and fond of home and children, 

RinetalL Tom, twenty-four, dark bushy whiskers, and 
an Abyssinian warrior, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-one, who must be accomplished 
and musical 

Heacutes, twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., considered good 
looking, attractive, fond of home, and musical, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty, aad domes- 
ticated. 

FLoRENcE Emme Ine, twenty-two, tall, dark, musical, 
moderately pretty, and fond of home. Respondent must 
be tall, about thirty, in a good position, must have a 
private income, and a good business of his own. 

Biancue, eighteen, medium height, fair, musical, af- 
fectionate, and pretty. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, dark, moderately handsome, and ina 
oe i. ty-two, dark, of a loving disposi 

Jan H., twenty-two, , of a loving tion, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty- 
five, tall, dark complexion, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home, 

Susay E., eighteen, fair complexion, dark hair and eyes, 
and of a loving disposition, would make a careful little 
wife. Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, dark, 
and affectionate. 

Auics, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
considered good looking, and domesticated, would like 
to correspond with a respectable tradesman’s son about 
twenty-eight. 

Mary, twenty-one, medium height, dark complexion, 
domestic servant, loving, affectionate, has a little money, 
aud would make a loving wife. Respondent must be about 
her own age ; a mechanic preferred, 

Jack's THE Lap, a sailor, twenty, 5ft. 7in., fair com- 





tion. Respondent must be about the same age, fair, 
pretty of a loving disposition; and fond of home an 
children ; a domestic preferred. 
Axes W., twenty, tall, and fair, would make a loving 
and affectionate wife. Respondent must be about twenty- 
two, tall, fair, handsome, affectionate, in a good position, 
and fond of home. 
Lity, nineteen, tall, dark, affectionate, domesticated, 
and well educated. Respondent must be about twenty- 
rk, affectionate, and fond of 
home. 


Lro1, eighteen, light-blue eyes, dark hair, of a loving 
disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall 
dark, handsome, well connected, affectionate, and fond 
of home and children. 

Frora., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, hand- 
some, and loving. Respondent must be about twenty, 
retty, well educated, and very fond of 

me ; a tradesman preferred. 
Faanx B., twenty-four, tall, fair, handsome, and loving, 
would liketo correspond with a young lady who is pretty, 
qunbio, sha fo a home comfortable, and a loving 
tion. 
‘om G., twenty-five, dark-brown hair, handsome, and of 
a loving nature, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
ye wh a pretty, loving, do: ca and 


me, 
Apa, twenty-two, tall, considered pretty, well educated, 
and fond of home and children. Respondent must be tall, 
handsome, loving, affectionate, fond of home and chil- 
dren ; a mechanic preferred. 
Locr, twenty-one, tall, dark, good ee, 
Respon 


and thoroughly domesticated. mt must be 
= = affectionate, and fond of home; a mechanic 
prefe: le 


W. B. N., twenty-three, fair hair, Yoving, and would 
makeagood husband. Respondent must be about twenty, 
hand » a sticated, affectionate, and fond of home 
and children. 


Jack My Heder, a sailor, twenty, 5ft. 5in., fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, auburn hair, and of a loving disposi- 
tion, Respon ent must about the same age, fair, 
pretty, of a loving disposition, and fond of home ; a do- 
mestic prefe 

Jacn’s Away, a sailor, twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., fair com- 

lexion, blue oyes, light hair, and of a loving disposition. 
Eospondent must be about the same age, fair, pretty, of 
a loving disposition, and ‘ond of home ; a domestic pre- 
fi 


le 

D. J. K. and E. P. F. bs mca » correspond R god ne 

retty young ladies, residin some part oO! iand, 
R D. ye Fd aes , dark hair, and considered hand- 
some by his friends, has nothing to. recommend him but 
that he would make a loving husband. “ E, P, F,” is 
twenty-three, brown hair, light moustache, very hand- 
some, and good tempered. 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


R. C. E. is responded to by—“ Ada R.,” nineteen, fair, 
loving, musical, thoroughly domesticated, and found of 
children. ; 

Tom Stormsai by—‘‘ A Reader,” twenty, fair com- 
plexion, and a domestic servant. 

Linr D. by—“ C. F.S.,” 5ft. 8in., fair complexion, and 
loving, a mechanic in the Navy. 

Maseu by—“ Charles W.,” tall, dark, a tradesman in 
moderate circumstances, studious, and fond of home. 

Cartam by—“ BR. H.,” y, fair complexion, wavy 
chestnut hair, and with some small expectations. 

T. T. by—** Daisy,” between seventeen and eighteen, 
golden blue eyes, fair complexion and amiable. 

James H. by—‘ H, H,,” short, fair, and thinks she 
would make him a loving wife, 

G@. M. by—* M. F.,” a domestic servant, dark hair 
and e loving, and fond of home and chil. \ren. 

R, 6 by—* Louie,” seventeen, dark hair, blue eyes, 
medium helene, of a loving disposition, and thinks she — 
would make him happy. 

James H. by—‘* Memone,” twenty-one, 5ft., of a loving 
and lively disposition, would make a good and true wife, 
and has no ar i , 

Sampo by—‘‘ ite Lily,” twenty-three, tall, fair, lov- 
ing, domesticated, fond of homeand children, and thinks 
she is all *‘ Sambo ” requires. 

WattEer by—* Louie,” who thinks that she will answer 
to his descri a tradesman’s daughter, not quite 
nineteen, and of a loving disposition. ; 

by—“S. F.,” twenty-one, 5ft, 9in., dark hair 
ood ing, and belongs to the 





and eyes, considered g 
avy. 

CoLowtaL by— B. B.,” twenty-four, a tradesman’s 
daughter, tall, dark hair, musical, domesticated, and 
considered pretty. is 

OQ D. V. by—** Annie B.,” of an amiable disposition, 
and good business qualifications, but has no money of her 
own. 

Joun C, M. by—* Pauline,” twenty-two, a domestic 
servant, tall, light complexion, blue eyes, and considered 
pretty, loving, and fond of home and chi 2. 
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plexion, hazel eyes, black hair, and of a loving disposi- 
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